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LETTERS to THE EDITORS | 
ON THE PROBLEMS OF INDIA AND RHODESIA 


THE CATASTROPHE AHEAD 


Sirs: 

Mr. Duncan Norton-Taylor’s article 
(The Catastrophe Ahead, Lire Inter- 
national, June 27) has the great merit of 
focusing the public attention on com- 
ing events on the hunger front. It also 
confirms that 15 years of one-sided 
preference of industrial development 
projects have been a costly and danger- 
ous mistake. Dangerous particularly in 
India where the catastrophe is already 
looming near, and where attempts at 
late prevention still meet with rocklike 
obstacles. 

India offers such great problems be- 
cause the country differs in many ways 
from other nations of the ‘‘Third 
World.” Two thousand years ago—in 
the days of the Emperor Augustus— 
India had twice the population and a 
much higher cultural standard than the 
whole Roman Empire. One cannot 
understand the country’s present pre- 
dicament without first realizing what a 
sad descent India has made during the 
last seven centuries. Great rivers have 
dried up. Many cities have perished as 
the climate changed. The desert has 
taken over parts of the fertile plains in 
the North. In others wind erosion has 
swept away 10 or 20 feet of soil and 
this is still going on. The devastation 
of the Himalayan forests is periodically 
adding to the miseries of India by re- 
current inundations. Indian famines, 
if not caused by hurricanes or earth- 
quakes, are likely to be man-made. 
Their innocent victims, on their part, 
commit as many sins against soil pres- 
ervation as have been committed by 
former generations to the sorrow of 
the present one. In short: the Indians 
of today are still waging war against 
the agricultural basis of their own ex- 
istence. 

As their own official reports for 1962 
and 1964 show, for the year 1961 they 
give a total of 336.4 million of domes- 
tic animals, which means 765 beasts 
per 1,000 inhabitants. This is almost 
twice the figure for Pakistan. And al- 
most all these cattle, buffaloes and 
goats roam about in search of a green 
blade to chew upon. It is unknown how 
many of these creatures are the prop- 
erty of farmers and how many belong 
to city-dwellers and other landless peo- 
ple who neither produce nor buy any 
fodder. But all over India every owner 
claims the traditional freedom of field 
and forest for his sacred cow—and the 
goats included. This parasitic practice 
is still growing at the cost of the ex- 
haustion of the soil and the permanent 
ruin of the forests. Since 1951 another 
35 million animals have been added, 
because a growing population tends to 
keep still more cattle, goats, etc. More 
grazing cows or bulls are considered 
necessary as providers of chips for cook- 
ing and small-scale industries—without 
cost—because the shortage of fuel in 
India is just as pressing as the scarcity 
of food. Some experts have suggested 
reducing the 175 million cattle by half. 
But the slaughter of 80 million beasts 
would upset the whole fuel supply of 
the country. Electricity and city gas are 
no true alternatives, because the poor 
peasant could not pay for these com- 
modities. And thus he stokes away 
some 400 million tons of dung. Only 
215 million tons are utilized as manure 
in the fields. But some 700 million tons 
of this cattle-dung are annually lost on 


the grazing grounds. This is the great- 
est waste of agricultural substance in 
the present world. No modern fertilizer 
industry could possibly replace such a 
loss by its own output. 

It is simply impossible that the mea- 
ger fields and the trampled soil of the 
jungle should be able to support 480 
million Indians plus 336 million beasts 
and deliver two-thirds of the nation’s 
primary energy. ... India, with this vat- 
without-bottom economy, is likely to 
become the first theater and victim of 
the ‘‘catastrophe ahead.” If there be 
any prevention, education will be the 
heart of it. But what should this educa- 
tion teach? Management of rural mar- 
keting corporations? New technologies 
in farming? More efficient application 
of new capital injections? There are 
other, more urgent tasks waiting. The 
anarchy on India’s grazing grounds 
must be ended, all animals must be 
registered, classified and branded by 
their owners’ status. New forest reserva- 
tions without any grazing permits, one 
for every group of settlements, have to 
be set out. The education must aim 
at reconditioning the general attitude 
towards vital issues such as hygienics, 
child-marriage, gold-hoarding, family- 
control. And it should try to correct 
taboos which have a paralyzing effect 
on composting or the willingness of the 
educated to work in the fields. A new 
elite of young pundits should be formed 
who volunteer for work on the hunger 
front. 

M. J. KIRSCHNER 
Munich, West Germany 


‘BOSS’ LILFORD (CONTD.) 


Sirs: 

‘“*Boss”’ Lilford’s letter in your issue 
of June 27th, published in reply to 
your article on Rhodesia, was worthy 
of a better setup and more space than 
you gave it.... 

I did not read the article to which 
Mr. Lilford refers, for after nearly 30 
years in Africa I know only too well 
the left-wing rubbish churned out by 
the press, always critical of the only 
part of Africa where law and order ex- 
ists for black and white alike. Journal- 
ists do not take time off to probe into 
the private life of their favorites such 
as Nkrumah, Kenyatta and Kosygin; 
they never go near the eastern parts of 
Russia. ... 

J. H. THOMAS 
Funchal, Madeira 


> Mr. Lilford’s letter was published 
in full. Had Mr. Thomas been read- 
ing Lire International he would not 
have missed the stories on Nkru- 
mah’s downfall (March 21) and Si- 
beria (May 2). A study of Kenyatta 
appears in this issue.—ED. 


Sirs: 

Any intelligent reader will have to 
accept the reply not only with a grain 
of salt, but with much pepper as well. 

It would seem that the “‘Boss”’ (or to 
use the African term, ‘‘Baas’’) is a very 
exceptional white Rhodesian in so far 
as attitude towards the African is con- 
cerned. He says that he goes along with 
“equality of opportunity”... I do not 
think that the average white Rhodesian 
is prepared to accept an educated or 
otherwise accomplished person of color 
as his equal. 


When our cricket team (the West In- 
dians), who are the champions of the 
world, were passing through Rhodesia, 
an official of the Queens Park cricket 
club in Salisbury who only suspected 
that they might have been thinking of 
playing in Rhodesia stated that they 
(the West Indians) would not (repeat 
NOT) be allowed to play at his club. ... 

A certain African who was a minister 
in Welensky’s government and was 
an advocate of the so-called ‘‘partner- 
ship” was once turned out of a hotel in 
Rhodesia. That is ‘‘equality of oppor- 
tunity”. ... 

I would like to assure the ‘‘Baas”’ 
that, in spite of what he says about 
“Black Africa,” no African university 
graduate would care to leave his coun- 
try to go to Mr. Smith’s ‘‘racial para- 
dise”.... 

K. SUBERO 
West Indian student in England 
Leeds, England 


Sirs: 

I was extremely interested in the ar- 
ticle under the title ‘Rhodesian Strong- 
man’”’ featuring ‘‘Boss”’ Lilford and his 
opinions (LiFe International, May 
16). 

Most inopportunely for Rhodesian 
interests the article will do nothing to 
improve the image of the Ian Smith re- 
gime and its supporters but, as a Rhode- 
sian white who has lived in the country 
since birth, I must admit that the arti- 
cle discloses all too accurately the state 
of mind so tragically ruling Rhodesia 
today. 

Throughout my life I have liked and 
never feared the African people. I recog- 
nize them as being genial, normally 
stoical but easily roused to anger, some- 
times in the extreme, when their keen 
sense of justice is offended either de- 
liberately, or by accident. 

Boss Lilford is by reputation a just 
and even kind employer of African la- 
bor on his farm near Salisbury and I be- 
lieve that this sense of justice and kind- 
liness is characteristic of the white Rho- 
desian way of life. There is a paradox in 
this justice-cum-kindliness attitude, 
however, to the extent that it inhibits 
the thinking of personalities like Boss 
Lilford who cannot imagine themselves 
in any other role but as the ultimate 
dispensers of every privilege civiliza- 
tion may have to offer... . 

But Ian Smith and his supporters 
hope to maintain their supremacy just- 
ly and kindly like Boss Lilford on his 
farm. To Ian Smith, a farmer himself, 
the whole of Rhodesia is a kind of farm 
to be modeled on the lines of Boss Lil- 
ford’s ranch near Salisbury. ‘‘Look at 
the trouble they are having in Zambia. 
... Look at Nigeria,” etc., etc., says 
Boss Lilford. As a white Rhodesian 
and one of a good many who have so 
far been afraid to speak up, I am not 
in the least impressed by Boss Lilford 
or any of his friends in the regime. They 
have in my opinion wasted much pre- 
cious time ‘‘looking at Zambia”? and 
other African states to the north of 
Rhodesia and seeing there only what 
they want to see in order to justify the 
“‘boss” complex of the Lilford-Smith 
type of government. I recently left 
Zambia after a normal term of contract 
in the Civil Service of President Kaun- 
da and while it may be true to some ex- 
tent that the average black Zambian 
lacks the ultimate in experience in the 
art of government and public adminis- 


tration generally, nobody but the most 
blindly prejudiced could assert that Af- 
ricans in Zambia or Rhodesia lack 
ability. In fact, I believe that Ian Smith 
and his government seriously underes- 
timate the potential ability of the Afri- 
can sometimes not altogether on pur- 
pose, with the result that the young 
white youths of Rhodesia are growing 
up in a false world of privilege which 
will bring painful disillusionment 
when Jan Smith and his regime finally 
crash. 

It may fairly be asked why I as a 
Rhodesian white should be so obvious- 
ly bitter in my feelings against Boss 
Lilford, Ian Smith and all his govern- 
ment when at the present moment most 
whites are hotly on the side of the 
regime? 

First of all I would say that I believe 
Ian Smith and his henchmen have by 
declaring independence unilaterally 
dealt my country a severe injury, psy- 
chologically and economically from 
which it may never fully recover. 

Secondly it is because I see in the 
Boss Lilford-Ian Smith fraternity a re- 
fusal to grow up and face the facts. 

Thirdly I am therefore profoundly 
disappointed in my country because it 
tries to blame Great Britain for the 
tragic situation in Rhodesia today. Har- 
old Macmillan and his famous ‘‘Wind of 
Change” speech is singled out by Boss 
Lilford as the man who started the up- 
heaval in Africa. I heard Mr. Macmil- 
lan make his Wind of Change speech 
when he was Prime Minister of Britain 
and on that very day I knew that he was 
talking sense; that he was giving us a 
friendly but significant warning of 
things to come which were inevitable 
in an awakening Africa. Then came the 
fiasco of the Central African Federa- 
tion. The Ian Smith line is that Britain 
broke it up. In fact, the Federation was 
broken up from within because we 
made no serious effort beyond some 
window dressing to make the African a 
part of our privilege as whites. We 
wanted the economic cake of Federa- 
tion provided we did not have to eat 
any racial pips at the same time. 

Unless Ian Smith comes to terms with 
Britain at this moment, we can expect 
growing trouble in Africa... . 

Finally, I would say that on the 
whole Rhodesian whites are political- 
ly unsophisticated. For many years 
they have lived in shelter from the blast 
of international politics. Rhodesia’s 
local politics have always been com- 
paratively simple and because of this 
Ian Smith’s Rhodesian Front Party 
came into power, the electorate being 
poor judges of the issues at stake which 
they were unable to use in their inter- 
national context. 

L. P. SMitH 
ADDRESS WITHHELD UPON REQUEST OF 
WRITER 


IRELAND DIVIDED 


Sirs: . 
Before we consider the reunification 
of Germany (Lire International, July 
25), please spare a thought of pity for 
poor little Ireland, that has to bear the 
continual humiliation of being divided 
into North and South. 

R. D. BAKER, F.R.G.S. 
Havant, England 


> See Lire International Aug. 8.— 
ED 











P.. on trial by British for Mau Mau 
terrorism in 1953, Kenyatta wore the 
belt called a kenyatta, which gave 
him his name. Opposite, in his presi- 
dential robes, he flourishes a silver fly 
whisk, another Kenyatta trademark. 


Photographed by 
ALFRED EISENSTAEDT 
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From Prisoner 
to President 


ab cis Kenyatta of Kenya had reason to 
feel vengeful toward white men, who had 
kept him prisoner for almost a decade. He 
had cause to mistrust many countrymen, 
who had stirred tribal enmities in opposing 
him. He had good excuse to avoid the bur- 
dens of leadership, for he was in the neigh- 
borhood of 70 when his African country won 
independence from Britain three years ago. 
Yet, as president of Kenya, the leonine old 
rebel has shown neither vengeance nor mis- 
trust nor weariness. He encourages whites to 
help his nation, picks his government with 
disregard of tribal rivalries and displays the 
vigor of youth with the wisdom of age. 

The successful emergence of Kenya as a 
free nation contrasts with the situation in 
Rhodesia, where whites maintain defiant con- 
trol, and with that in other African states 
where self-rule has been shattered by over- 
ambitious and feuding leadership. Kenyat- 
ta’s moderate government has gained Euro- 
pean and American confidence. Last year, 
for the first time since independence, more 
whites came into Kenya than left. From the 
nine million Africans and the 41,000 whites 
who are there, Kenyatta asks for kazi ngumu 
(hard work) and cooperation to overcome a 
backward agriculture and a disunited popu- 
lation. “The president visits every district 
to get the people pushed up,” says a young 
cabinet member. ““The people see and hear 
him and then they work double—200 hp.” 


Kenyatta 
of Kenya 














T.. land that Kenyatta rules 
lies at a cross formed by the equa- 
tor and the Great Rift Valley, a 
4,000-mile-long depression in the 
continent’s surface. Sweeping sa- 
vannas, thick forests and great 
volcanic mountain peaks (Mt. 
Kenya reaches 17,058 feet) give 
the country a rich scenic texture. 
But small, fickle rainfall leaves 
huge patches of scrub land too 
arid to support anyone save a few 
wandering pastoral tribes. 

With independence, Africans 


were given some one million acres 
of farmland once reserved for 
whites. There is a government 
drive under way to teach tribes- 
men modern methods of produc- 
ing crops and ways of improving 
livestock. Minister of Agriculture 
Bruce McKenzie foresees a self- 
sustaining economy for his coun- 
try. “Kenya coffee,” he boasts, 
“now tops the world market and 
the tea from the high plateau 
commands the best world prices. 
And have you tasted our bacon?” 


A call for ‘harambee’ 
in city and savanna 








Friankea by a Kenyan officer (right) 
and a superintendent of police (left), 
Kenyatta rallies crowd in Nairobi 
with demands for harambee, which 
means pulling together. At extreme 
left, a woman’s farming group holds a 
meeting. In back are Kikuyu huts of 


Kenyatta’s native district, Gatundu. 
At left, a Masai tends cattle with 
stick (to prod cows) and spear (to dis- 
courage marauding animals). Bruce 
McKenzie, Kenyatta’s minister of 
agriculture, displays bull used for arti- 
ficial insemination to improve herds. 


CONTINUED 


T.. gleaming capital of Nairobi, 
originally started by the British 
as a rail camp in the “no man’s 
land’”’ between Uganda and the 
coast, is now the commercial and 
industrial center for all of east 
Africa. Its boulevards are broad 
and tree-lined, its new commer- 
cial buildings stand unusually tall 
for the area. But only a little more 
than 10 years ago, Nairobi was an 
armed camp. In the midst of the 
Mau Mau uprising, which each 
week brought scores of murders of 
whites and blacks, the city was 
cut by roadblocks and white 
guests toted guns across the lobby 
of the New Stanley Hotel. Tribal- 


ism and the fierce rivalries it has 


touched off through the years are 
still a major concern to Kenyatta. 
He was a leader of the Kikuyu 
tribe long before he became a na- 
tional ruler. Now he has surround- 
ed himself with a smart set of 
cabinet advisers and pushers who 
transcend tribal competition. 
Among them are a number of 
strong young potential successors 
(right) to Kenyatta’s leadership. 

Ironically, much of the future 
of Kenya is bound up in an old at- 
traction: the variety and quanti- 
ty of its wildlife. Tourists from all 
over the world spend $20 million 
a year to shoot at or, more often, 
look at the animals in this land 
of perpetual zoo (see next page). 


In a modern setting 
youthful successors for the old lion 
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The capital city of Nairobi (pop. 
266,000) is flooded by afternoon sun- 
light. Many of the office towers were 
built by foreign investors. Nairobi 
is safari headquarters in east Africa. 


Atsorney General Charles Njonjo is 
regarded as cabinet member closest 
to Kenyatta. A dapper bachelor, 
Njonjo wears shirt with his party’s 
cockerel symbol in his Nairobi home. 


Minister of Defense Dr. Njoroge 
Mungai reviews a formation of fresh 
recruits in the famous Kenya Rifles. 
Dr. Mungai, educated at Stanford, is 
also Kenyatta’s personal physician. 


ning Tom Mboya, with family, stud- 
ied at Oxford, has traveled over the 
world, made lecture tour of U.S. as 
Kenya’s secretary of trade unions. 















Wildlife at large in the 


world’s biggest zoo 
, 


B... game is a growth industry in 
Kenya. At Zimmerman Ltd. in Nai- 
robi (above), one of the world’s larg- 
est taxidermists, many of the kills 
made on safari are expertly preserved. 
Visitors can choose between luxury or 
economy safaris but the most popular 





sport is animal sightseeing. The buf- 
falo, with group of ox peckers on his 
back, is seen from Treetops, a famous 
guest house for wildlife viewers in Ab- 
erdare National Park. For safe lion- 
watching in Nairobi National Park, 
tourists form a semicircle with cars. 


by HUGH 
MOFFETT 


A. home on his estate in Gatun- 
du, President Kenyatta sits with the 
First Lady, who is his fourth wife. 
They were married while he was be- 
ing held under arrest by British. 


Unflagging, septuagenarian Mzee 


The huge bronze-colored states- 
man with graying whiskers sat 
behind his presidential desk and 
roared: Harambee! . .. Harambee! 
Haram-BAY-AY! Haram-BAY- 
AY! and with the force of his 
thunderous voice the desk seemed 
to move slightly. “Suppose your 
car gets stuck in the mud,” he 
said. “The people come, you 
cry out, “Harambee,’ and then on 


ee! everybody pushes together.” 

This was the way Johnstone 
Kamau, known to the world as 
Jomo Kenyatta, explained the 
motto of his solid little regime. 
So stable do Kenyatta and Ken- 
ya appear today that foreign in- 
vestors, private and public, are 
asking in at an impressive rate. A 
telling sign of the confidence in 
Kenyatta can be found here in 





Nairobi in the market place of 
available homes for whites: Prices 
have gone sky-high as European 
and American firms send employ- 
es to tap a promising economy. 
U.S. government help is still mod- 
est but appreciated. AID director 
Willliam Wild, a careful distribu- 
tor, says that in the fiscal year 
just ended the U.S. distributed 
$9 million in grants and $12 mil- 
lion in loans to Kenya. 

Kenyatta is a man of awesome 
physique, unflagging energy and 
indefinite age. Some say the Mzee 
(grand old man) is 75 and won’t 
last long but others say he is no 
more than 68. According to his 
personal physician Dr. Njoroge 
Mungai, the Mzee is 74. He has 
a statuesque First Lady, daugh- 
ter of a Kikuyu chief, known in 
cabinet circles as Mama Ngina, 
the mother of four children—girls 
Wambui, 14, Nyokabi, 3 and Mu- 
hoho, 2, and a son, Muigai, 4 
(nicknamed Uhuru). 

For those in the crowd who 
would question his staying power, 
Kenyatta gave this answer in a 
recent speech: “They say I am se- 
nile, do they? Well, look at this!” 
He threw off his jacket and dis- 
played a set of rippling muscles 
which would qualify him for an 
Australian tag wrestle. 

The story of Kenya’s ruler is 
one of the surprising emergence of 
a former “bad man.” Born the son 
of a herdsman in the district of 
Gatundu (where his presidential 
country estate stands today), he 
spent his first years in the classic 
round Kikuyu hut with the coni- 
cal thatch roof. Kikuyu, the domi- 
nant tribe in Kenya, are go-get- 
ters by nature but young John- 
stone Kamau, as he was baptized 
by Scottish missionaries, soon 
emerged as someone special. 

In his youth he worked as a 
carpenter and took to wearing a 
wide ornamental belt—called a 
kenyatta—on his trips into Nai- 
robi. Along the way he stopped 
to visit with children and give 
them candy, a sign of a budding 
politician. The kids called him 
kenyatta. (Jomo, which means 
“burning spear,” was a name he 
acquired later as more fitting than 
Johnstone.) In 1922 he joined the 
Kikuyu Central Association, ded- 
icated to stimulating hatred of 
the white folks and to regaining 
land taken from the Kikuyu by 
whites, and later became its gen- 














and his statuesque Mama Neina 


eral secretary and journal editor. 

Nobody bothers to ask any 
more if President Kenyatta is 
pro-Communist—he has ousted a 
few Communists from the country 
and dealt decisively with their 
followers—but he was well ex- 
posed to that ideology in 1930, 
when he visited the headquarters 
of the Communist-sponsored In- 
ternational Trade Union of Ne- 
ero Workers in Hamburg. Ken- 
yatta, who had previously gone 
to London to represent the Kiku- 
yu Central Association before a 
parliamentary committee consid- 
ering a plea for land for Africans, 
went back in 1931 to stay for 15 
years. Part of that time he shared 
a flat with Paul Robeson, the 
American baritone and avowed 
Communist sympathizer. Ken- 
yatta studied anthropology at the 
London School of Economics, 
soap-boxed for African rights in 
London squares and got himself 
educated broadly. Back in Ken- 
ya in 1946 he took up the free- 
dom march, armed with a helpful 
knowledge of the psychology of 
the Englishman. He knew they 
trusted both the written word and 
eyewitnesses in their courtrooms. 
So he was determined that what- 
ever blows had to be struck by Af- 
ricans in the struggle for inde- 
pendence would not be mentioned 
on paper—or even witnessed. 

Kenyatta, who in 1947 had 
become president of the aggres- 
sive Kenya African Union, soon 
elevated himself to one of the 
West’s most certain villains in 
his ascribed role as leader of the 
fanatical Mau Mau, who were 
pledged to rid Kenya of the white 
man. As president of K.A.U., 
Kenyatta denied that he directed 
the Mau Mau terrorist move- 
ment. But in October 1952 he was 
arrested by the British, tried and 
found guilty of being a Mau Mau 
member—its organizer, in fact. 
He was sentenced the following 
spring and served six and a half 
years in jail and two years under 
house arrest. 

In jail he was a hero to the 
black people of Kenya and thus 
he remained immune to political 
mistakes, a windfall denied most 
politicians. On Aug. 15, 1961 he 
was released by the British and 
came back to the cheering crowds 
in Gatundu, the embodied spir- 
it of uhuru (freedom). Despite 
strong tribal political rivalry, 


Kenyatta was swept into office as 
independent Kenya’s Prime Min- 
ister on June 1, 1963, six months 
before full independence was 
granted. When Kenyatta—and 
the Kenya African National Un- 
ion (K.A.N.U.) party—came to 
power, the party’s chief adver- 
sary was then K.A.D.U., Kenya 
African Democratic Union, head- 


ed by Ronald Ngala, a big man 





down Mombasa way. K.A.N.U. 
stood for a strong central govern- 
ment, whereas K.A.D.U. stressed 
regional control. The K.A.N.U. 
gesture was—and is—the closed 
fist with index finger up, meaning 
unity and central oneness; and 
K.A.D.U.’s sign was the open 
palm held up. Kenyatta had 
to make political compromises 
at first, but he grew so strong 


that Ngala gallantly dissolved 
K.A.D.U. in November 1964 in 
the interest of national unity. 
Last May, Kenyatta rewarded 
Ngala with a cabinet post. 


CONTINUED 


A lover of roses, President Kenyat- 
ta displays the blooms on one of the 
many bushes growing beside the state 
house in Nairobi. Kenyatta usually 
wears a rose, keeps bouquet on desk. 
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KENYATTA continue 


er rule has been so 
slick, in fact, that one keeps look- 
ing in vain for the hooker and 
finds none except the recent Odin- 
ga affair. Oginga Odinga, a leader 
of the Luo tribe, who once swore 
eternal allegiance to Kenyatta, 
found himself, while serving as 
home affairs minister and later 
vice president, the recipient of 
considerable largesse from the 
East, mostly Communist China. 
He has been charged with dispens- 
ing sizable sums to buy influence 
and the support of members of 
parliament. 

Last March Kenyatta moved 
to fire Odinga. At a K.A.N.U. 
conference in Limuru, the party 
post of deputy president, held by 
Odinga, was abolished. Odinga 
then resigned as Kenyatta’s vice 
president and formed an oppo- 
sition party (Kenya’s People’s 
Union), with support from 29 left- 
ist members of parliament. But 
Odinga’s challenge to the govern- 
ment for the 29 seats ended in a 
sweeping victory for Kenyatta at 
the polls in June. In a special elec- 
tion, Kenyatta’s party defeated 
Odinga’s K.P.U. by overwhelm- 
ing margins, leaving K.A.N.U. 
with a majority of 121 seats to 
7 in the house and with 39 to 2 
in the senate. 


P iicic: in Kenya, as in many 
African nations, is the art of trib- 
alism and the Mzee’s diverse con- 
stituency makes the New York 
mayoral ticket-balancing look 
like a study in electoral homo- 
geneity. For many months the 
president wore the Luo cap, with 
its sawtooth pattern, to simulate 
unity. Then when the Odinga 
purge came to a head, off went 
the hat. Some say associates told 
the Mzee that Odinga forces 
would infest the hat with spirits 
of evil and that it was discarded 
with ceremony into the waves of 
the Indian Ocean. Anyway, it is 
no more. 

Each Friday evening, President 
Kenyatta whisks to his Gatundu 
estate and stays there for a three- 
day weekend unless he is off on a 
tour of the provinces urging hard 
work and putting down brush 
fires. He rolls through his flow- 
ered, arched gate and drives along 


a valley road lined with banana 
palms, lilylike white moonflowers 
and a hundred other blooms to 
an imposing new gray mansion 
made of curved tile. 

At home in comfortable clothes 
the Mzee pokes about his flowers 
and shrubs. He hasn’t bothered 
to learn the names of his new 
roses, but knows well his maize 
(white field corn), his coffee 
bushes and banana palms that 
represent much of the produc- 
tive capacity of Kenya. 

In sandals he walked in the 
rainy-season mud to show his 
grounds to visitors, his sharp pe- 
ripheral vision catching a visitor, 
Alfred Eisenstaedt, trying to clean 
his shoes on a white-washed curb. 

*““No, no, we have to keep this 
place clean!” he reproved. 

Later, while posing on the lawn 
with Mama Ngina and urged by 
the photographer to get closer, 
Kenyatta’s wit exploded on a sub- 
ject in which he is several times 
experienced: “You know this is 
not a wedding,” he said with a 
laugh. 

Later he sat down with Minis- 
ter of Home Affairs and Internal 
Security Daniel Arap Moi and 
Minister of Agriculture Brian 
McKenzie and spoke, in his Eng- 
lish, which sometimes short-cir- 
cuits grammar but never lacks in 
substance, of his pride in Kenya’s 
progress. 

“Well, I can’t say I am most 
proud of any one bit of progress. 
But of the many projects, you 
can say education, you can say 
road improvement, you can say 
agriculture. We’ve put our peo- 
ple in very important places of 
producing food for themselves and 
also for sales. So in all these vari- 
ous projects I think we are doing 
very well. We are steadily going 
forward, not backward. 

“You can observe what some 
other leaders have done. They get 
independent, their leader jumps 
to places all over the world. I have 
not had that privilege because of 
the work at home, and I believe 
that charity begins at home. I 
have concentrated all my energy 
on getting my people to unite.” 

Minister McKenzie thought 
there was something he could say 
better than the Mzee on the se- 
cret of harambee’s success: “The 
president has never allowed us 
in Kenya to have any projects 
which are white elephants. Every 


project is to benefit the people. 
This is one of the big differences 
between our country and other 
African countries. We have no jet 
fighters, no big palaces. Yes, no 
force de frappe.” 

The Mzee was asked what he 
thought of the American efforts 
to be helpful in Africa. 

‘America!’ he exclaimed. “As 
far as I am concerned we get on 
very well with American repre- 
sentatives, men like Mennen Wil- 
liams, my good friend. When he 
came here we met and talked as 
friends. And many others—Am- 
bassador Attwood who has just 
been here. I think we get on very 
well because we base our contact 
on man to man. If America wants 
to help us, let America help us, 
but no strings attached to any- 
thing on the helping. We are able 
to direct our business, make our 
own plans. So long as anyone be- 
ing helpful is not interfering with 
our internal activities, then we 
are friends.” 

The Mzee, most capable of con- 
centrating his energies on the prac- 
tical problems of launching an in- 
dependency, is for all that a first- 
rate philosopher. Asked whether 
he thought Africa would have 
been better off had the Europeans 
never come near it, he considered 
for a moment and then warmed 
to the question: 

“Well, we cannot say the Eu- 
ropeans coming here brought all 
the blessings, or for that matter 
that they brought all the evils. 
All I can say is this: it is for the 
African or for Africa to choose 
what are the good things that 
come with the European or the 
Indian or the Arab. It is for the 
Africans to take, to incorporate 
the good things into their own 
mode of life. We want to be able 
to say, “This is what I want, that 
I don’t want.’ I think you have 
an old saying: “The wearer of 
the shoe is he who knows where 
it pinches.’ You see, Africans 
should know what they want and 
have what they want.” 

An imponderable question was 
rolled about with some twinkle 
by the Mzee: Did the missionaries 
domore good than harm in Africa? 

“The missionaries have done 
many good things and also they 
have done some useless things. 
You see now the good things I 
can tell you in a second—they 
taught the people to read and 


An old master in the art of tribal politics 


write. That is the great thing 
they did. They are the people 
who opened the way for the Af- 
rican to read and write. 

“Now the bad thing about 
them was their trying to abolish 
the habits of the people and their 
customs. The missionaries, some 
of them, tried to prohibit singing 
and dancing in African fashion 
as an evil. The African singing 
and dancing—it took a lot of work 
to develop them. This is one thing 
we have not been able to bring to 
those who still control the mis- 
sionary field. Many of them feel 
that to sing an African song is 
an evil in Satan. The African is 
a very religious man. He must 
choose what is good for him. 


Tx this question of polyga- 
my. The African felt that if he 
had two or three wives it was 
good for him. When the mission- 
ary tells him you must marry 
only one wife, then he leads him 
astray, because if he feels the 
‘urge’ and he’s got only one wife, 
then maybe he runs to somebody 
else’s wife—as in your country — 
and perhaps separation results. 
When the African has several 
wives, he is satisfied,” and the 
Mzee gave a wide baritone laugh. 

It was suggested to the Mzee 
that perhaps Americans don’t 
savvy African tribalism very well, 
their cultures and disciplines and 
their social restraints. 

“Now every country has its 
own habits which have been in- 
herited from time immemorial,” 
he said. “A Scotsman, like Mc- 
Kenzie there, feels very well wear- 
ing a kilt. Some of you feel that 
you cannot have your dinner 
without a tailcoat. I don’t know 
whether or not it helps you toeat.” 

The Mzee, tailored to a fare- 
thee-well, fingered his black, green 
and red tie. He continued: “You 
feel that you must put something 
around your neck and you call it 
a ‘tie,’ but I don’t know how it is 
helping you. It is a custom that 
you have come to and you are 
used to. You really can go very 
well with an open-neck shirt and 
do your job and finish it. But 
these are the habits of the world.” 


The attraction for young Ken- 
yans atrightis bass drum of Cpl. 
Sawe Ngerechi of Kenya Rifles. 





Rosy red welcome 
for 7,000 campers 
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A trailer door boasts a delegate’s at- 
tendance at past camping congresses. 





Seven thousand campers from 23 
lands met in Hungary for the 27th 
annual congress of the Interna- 
tional Federation of Camping and 
Caravanning. The Hungarians 
made an all-out welcoming effort, 
though they banned the Air Force 
sergeant heading the American del- 
egation while admitting the retired 
colonel who led the 1,200 British. 
Delegates selected Turkey as the 
24th FICC member over the ob- 
jections of the French who charged 
that British oil interests were in- 
volved. The campers enjoyed Hun- 
garian food and the warm waters 
of Lake Balaton, though some felt 
oppressed by the Russian jets over- 
head, Russian taxis and trucks on 
the ground, barbed wire around 
some campsites and the ever-pres- 
ent armed police. ‘“The atmosphere 
here,”’ said one Dutchman, “‘is like 
the Nazi occupation of Holland.” 





Hungarians in varied costumes ob- Balaton. One service rendered free to 
serve campers enjoying warm Lake visitors was patching of rubber boats. 





Bikini-cad Hungarian girls practice 
athletic ballet performed for visitors. 
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Most entertainment at the congress 
had a strong pro-Communist flavor. 


ning water to modest mobile lodgings 


Many campers traveled in trailers, 
ranging from four-sleepers with run- looking like phone booths on wheels. 
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Congress CONTINUED 





Ms. Anthony Reager of Florida 
explains to visitors some of the spe- 
cial features of elaborate trailer she 
and husband converted from a truck. 


In a restaurant at the main campsite, 
a gypsy fiddler plays soulfully for a 
lady celebrating her birthday at a ta- 
ble of applauding British campers. 


Guus Lambooi (/eft) and Peter Wou- 
ters of the Netherlands are in the 
course of a two-year trip around the 
world, hope to go to Singapore next. 
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Help for 
harassed 
dyers 


To speed the work of textile dyers and printers 

has always been a major objective for ICI’s colour 
chemists. Recently they solved a long-outstanding 
problem of these dyestuffs users: how to match 
colours accurately other than by lengthy 
trial-and-error. Using ICI’s new Instrumental Match 
Prediction service (IMP), dyers and printers in a 
dozen countries can now receive, by teleprinter, 

a dyeing ‘recipe’ for any shade within hours 

of asking for it. A computer in Manchester and special 
instruments in ICI technical service laboratories 
overseas make this rapid colour-matching possible. 





Not only the changing needs of co/our users come 
under the scrutiny of ICI’s 17,000 research and 
development workers. Important technical advances 
are being made almost daily in fields as varied as 
paints, plastics, fibres, medicines and crop-protection 
chemicals. The resulting ultra-modern chemical 
materials are made available throughout the world 
by /CI's network of selling organizations. 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LIMITED 
LONDON, ENGLAND 
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Mystery of the Locked 


Legation: Who Killed Mr. Hsu? 


LOCKED IN. After venturing out to 
get the mail, a staff member resets 
the padlock on Red China’s legation 
in The Hague. Inside their walled 
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mansion (right), colleagues of the 
murdered Chinese engineer are im- 
mune from police questioning. But 
they can’t leave without facing arrest. 


0 THE HAGUE 
n a cloudy Saturday afternoon 
a businessman named S. P. van 
der Veer, driving home from his 
office, distinctly saw an Oriental 
man lying in a puddle of blood in 
front of the red-brick building at 
No. 17 Prins Mauritsplaan. Van 
der Veer pulled over and stopped, 
then strode up to bang on the 
door of No. 17. No answer. Next 
door at No. 19, a woman let him 
in to phone the police. They ar- 
rived promptly, only to find Van 
der Veer alone on the sidewalk, 
peering around and muttering, “‘I 
swear there was a man lying right 
here... right here.” 

Not altogether incredulous, the 
cops knocked at No. 17. The door 
crept open. Just inside lay the in- 
jured man, now screaming. Over 
him stood four silent Chinese. No. 
17, as it turned out, is the residence 
of the Third Secretary of the Bu- 
reau of the Chargé d’Affaires of 
the People’s Republic of China. 

Over the protests of the Chinese, 
the hapless man was loaded into 
an ambulance. Two of the Chi- 
nese insisted on riding to the hos- 
pital, where shortly they were 
joined by four more Chinese. There 
it was established that the victim 
was one Hsu Tzu-tsai, 42, an engi- 
neer who had been in The Nether- 
lands less than a fortnight with a 
Red Chinese delegation to a world 
congress of welding technology. 

At the hospital a nurse was 
watching over Hsu in the X-ray 
room when two Chinese burst in 
wheeling a stretcher they had 
commandeered in the hallway. 
Without a word they lifted Hsu 
onto the cart, into the elevator 
and then out the door to a car 
with diplomatic plates. 

It was a kidnap, neat and sim- 








THROWN OUT. China’s top diplo- 
mat in Holland, Li En-chiu (/eft), 
arrives at airport after being expelled. 


ple, and the Dutch government 
reacted swiftly. State Secretary 
Max van der Stoel summoned the 
Chinese chargé d’affaires, Li En- 
chiu, and demanded Hsu’s release 
—witnesses had seen him being 
carried into Li’s residence, which 
serves as the Red Chinese legation. 
Li bowed and left the office. 

The weekend passed. Dutch po- 
lice maintained a watch around the 
clock on Li’s mansion. On Mon- 
day, the state secretary again called 
in Li and demanded Hsu’s release. 
“Sorry,” Li replied. “‘He died in 
my office Sunday afternoon.” 

That night the Dutch cabinet 
declared Li persona non grata and 
ordered him to leave the country. 
By the next afternoon he was gone. 


eB Tuesday night a local un- 
dertaker drove into the legation. 
As the hearse emerged, the police 
halted it. Hsu’s body was inside. 
An autopsy revealed that the en- 
gineer had suffered a fractured 
skull and extreme internal and ex- 
ternal injuries. 

Some Dutchmen were sure the 
victim was part of some sinister 
plot. Others believed Hsu had 
merely been caught trying to reach 
political asylum. In Peking, the 
New China News Agency lent 
credence to the latter theory: ““Be- 
trayer Hsu, in an attempt to es- 
cape, jumped from a window of 
the house where he was staying.” 

In its turn, Peking declared 
Dutch Chargé d’Affaires G. J. 
Jonegjans persona non grata, but 
held him under house arrest as 
hostage for the remaining weld- 
ing congress delegates in Hsu’s 
party—still holed up back in The 
Hague with the police waiting to 
question them should they emerge. 
Apparently determined to outlast 
the crisis, the Chinese legation or- 
dered in a ton of rice. And there, 
last week, the matter rested. 

RUDOLPH CHELMINSKI 
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At the end of a good day... 
the taste of a great bourbon 


“ostonnsesionscowianmmmmmemesoen iran sexsecntece se aimee: 


It’s been a day to remember. A day of Oe 
sails and salt spray. 


And now come in from the soft rain and discover the 
distinctive pleasures of a great bourbon. Old Forester. 
With the rich, robust flavor that is winning friends everywhere. 









If you haven’t yet been introduced to the smoot 
of bourbon, why not begin with the very best. 
Enjoy Old Forester, the bourbon whisky 
that connoisseurs consider the finest in the world. 
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He Manner! Ihr muBt 
die neue Brylcreem neh- 
men — die neue, die nicht 
klebt! Aufstandisches 


Mannerhaar wird im Nu 
ganz willig — und verschla- 
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fenes wird wieder vital! 
Manner, druckt auf die 
Brylcreem-Tube: — Bryl- 
creem bringt Erfolg. Die 
neue Brylcreem halt das 
Haar 24 Stunden in Form. 
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Ja, Brylcreem schafft es: 


Brylcreem 
bandigt 
Mannerhaar 
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A CHOICE OF CAREFULLY SELECTED WINES AND HAND PICKED HERBS, BLENDED FOR YOUR PLEASURE : A MARTINI VERMOUTH ON THE ROCKS ! 
IN THE U.S. IT'S MARTINI & ROSSI, IN THE REST OF THE WORLD IT’S SIMPLY MARTINI, WHEREVER YOU ARE, IT'S THE SAME SUPERB VERMOUTH. 


‘'Vermouth on the rocks... (LUIS ...Superb !’’ 
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The dubious joys of a country weekend 








































A chauffeur in a gleaming Bentley picks up the bedraggled visitor at the nearest railroad station 


How to Survive tn an 
English Manor 


by WILLA 
PETSCHEK 


@.. extremely important piece of 
advice not yet included in the travel 
books is how to enjoy, endure or 
merely survive a British country week- 
end. It took me years to rid myself 
of the illusion that it would be pure 
enjoyment. As a compulsive reader of 
weekend fiction, I endowed the phrase 
“country weekend” with a certain 
mystique: memories of Bertie Woos- 
ter and the Duchess of Dillwater; a 
game of snooker over a glass of port; 
lolling in a deckchair under a mul- 
berry tree. It was a picture of en- 
chantment. 

Only after some years of experience 
did I discover what British weekends 
are really like. 

Accordingly, let me pass alongsome 
hard-earned advice. In the first place, 
how does the visitor to England get 






invited on a British weekend? Ac- 
tually, you invite yourself. It happens 
that some of the Best British Country 
Homes can be visited—for a fee. The 
reason is that during the past half 
century many of the English upper 
class have come close to bankruptcy, 
and have had to open their great 
houses to the public in order to keep 
the tax collector from closing them. 
These really are upper class dry-rot- 
ridden mansions, not the half-tim- 
bered, modish country cottages tarted 
up by successful stockbrokers with 
no forebears atall. Infact, competition 
runs high among the blue bloods 
who work for a living. When the 
Earl of Biggleswade had to shut his 
house for urgent repairs, his neigh- 
bor had his best year yet. One host 
I know tried a rock ’n’ roll session. 
Lord Montagu of Beaulieu has a fine 
display of vintage cars. And the Duke 
of Bedford once allowed the World 
Naturist Congress to hold their con- 


vention in his park; it rained the 
whole time, and they went around 
wearing only boots and umbrellas. 

This competition has reached the 
point where some of Britain’s stately 
homes are not only open for inspec- 
tion (for a fee) but also available for 
overnight stays (for a somewhat larg- 
er fee). 

If, therefore, you would like to 
try a British weekend, the British 
Travel and Holidays Association will, 
if you insist, produce a list, and you 
can take your pick. But first you 
should be prepared for some of the 
exigencies of this sort of holiday, if 
indeed it may be so described. 

The traditional picture of a British 
weekend, for example, suggests an 
atmosphere of intellectual snobbery. 
From Friday to Sunday, everyone is 
tremendously witty. 

“Jennifer, what an absolutely gor- 
geous dress. Isn’t that the most divine 
dress you’ve ever seen? Algy, isn’t Jen- 
nifer’s dress absolutely super?” 

“Yes, Jennifer. That dress is abso- 
lutely super. A super dress, yes, it is. 
Super.”’ 

Or, alternatively, 









































“Some of the Best British Country Homes can be visited—for a fee” 
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“Dreadful weather isn’t it?” 

“Tsn’t it awful?” 

“Frightful.”” 

“Yes and for August too.” 

“IT know. I never like August. It’s 
supposed to be fine and then it never 
ig;”” 

“Tt’s all those garden parties, you 
know. Phoebe’s was washed out three 
years running.” 

“‘Well, what can you expect from 
Phoebe? Remember when she got 
married in 1949?” 

“‘Of course, that was the wettest 
June since the 1938 Ascot—or was 
it °39?” 

“Yes. Nearly as bad as today.” 

“Dreadful weather, isn’t it?” 


Lies assume that you are not put 
off by this sort of thing. You apply 
for and are invited (for a price) to 
spend the weekend in the country. 
The first thing you must do before 
starting out on this expedition is to 
pay a visit to Moss Bros. of London, 
who specialize in flannel bags and 
tweed shooting jackets for hire. Only 
Moss Bros. of London can tell you 

CONTINUED 
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& TONIC 


HIGHBALL 
DAIQuUIR: 


Maybe you think the good taste of Bacardi & Cola comes only from the cola? Try again. Try 


the world’s largest-selling rum in cocktails, with tonic, with your favorite mixer — even all by itself! You'll find 


a very pleasant difference. After all, how do you think Bacardi rum became the world’s largest-selling rum? 


BACARDI = THE WORLD S GREAT RUM 


“*BACARDI’? AND BAT DEVICE ARE, REGISTERED TRADEMARKS OF BACARDI & COMPANY LIMITED 


BACARDI INTERNATIONAL LTD., HAMILTON, BERMUDA 
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Air BP fuels CSA at Athens 


There’s only a brief stop at Athens on CSA's flights between Prague and the Middle 
East. And this is where Air BP fuellers wait ready to swing into action to prepare the 
big TU-104 and IL-18 jets of Czechoslovakian Airlines for the next long leg of their 
journey. Athens is just one of the airports where Air BP serves CSA as it serves a 
great many of the world’s leading international airlines—with fast, efficient fuelling. 

















A butler and snarling Alsatians greet the guest 
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what to pack for a weekend. Other 
shops will just not do. Now you are 
ready to go. 

There is nothing simpler than get- 
ting to the English countryside. You 
take a train—First Class, an old Eng- 
lish custom you will find yourself 
sharing with a bishop, a bookie and 
an expense account salesman. En 
route you have time to admire the 
famous British countryside: the miles 
of grimly terraced streets, the neat 
proportions of the overflowing junk- 
yards, with an occasional field of 
weeds thrown in for variety. It is, of 
course, raining. By the time you ar- 
rive at your destination, you are hav- 
ing second thoughts. But then you 
see the liveried chauffeur and the big 
black Bentley waiting at the station. 
Shortly you are marveling at the 
500 acres of rolling parkland sur- 
rounding your host’s Palladian porti- 
coed pad. 

The butler (there are still 600 but- 
lers in Britain today) waits at the door 
of the Great West Wing. Behind him 
a couple of Alsatians keep watch; 
you can hear them howling and rat- 
tling their chains like hounds of the 
Baskervilles. 

Jeeves takes your bag, which later 
reappears, unpacked, in your room. 
He leads you past all the gardening 
shears and the assortment of left- 
handed gloves, fishing rods, umbrel- 
las and Wellington boots which are 
an unchanging part of English hall- 
ways, into the drawing room. Stand- 
ing before the fireplace, in a room so 
damp you expect to see moss growing 
on the walls, is your hostess, Lady 
Wigglesworth. She holds out a limp 
hand. 

‘‘There you are. Lovely to see you 
again.” 

She might be the Margaret Ruth- 
erford type, in gum boots with petti- 
coat showing beneath her skirt; or she 
might indicate her breeding simply by 
an upper lip with built-in buckram, 
and the way she will proceed to ignore 
you during your stay. 

Before you know it, there is tea, 
consisting of a few unbeatable eata- 


bles. Lady Wigglesworth then an- 
nounces that you would like to see 
the house. Resist this invitation, how- 
ever peremptory. The British week- 
end guest suffers from several forms 
of exposure, but few are more severe 
than exposure to the 150-room Tu- 
dor /Jacobean /Georgian pile. 

Opt rather for the five-mile hike 
around the smooth lawns and park- 
land. There you may find your host, 
wearing an Alpine hat and shaking 
hands with the ticket-paying public, 
or ecstatically brushing caterpillars 
from the rose trees. Color him red. 

Now your hostess looks at her 
watch. ‘‘Time to dress.” 

She leads you up 12 corridors and 
seven staircases to your room. The 
number 64 is engraved on the door. 
“We call this the Yellow Room.” 
You enter. The walls are a faded 
cream, the curtains blue. 

Invisible hands have unpacked 
your suitcase, pressed your evening 
clothes and laid your toilet articles on 
the dressing table. This, you reflect, 
after all, is the manner to which you 
could become accustomed. 

Your room is your ‘‘retreat’’ for the 
weekend. Lady Wigglesworth putters 
around, making sure there are plenty 
of biscuits and bottles of Malvern 
water. There may even be a basket of 
fruit by the bed. 

“Come right down when you’re 
dressed, won’t you? We’re having 
some rather amusing people for din- 
ner.”’ She shuts the door. 


TT. room is superb, the heating 
something less than that, unless you 
count the one-bar electric fire in the 
corner. Do, however, notice the paint- 
ings on the walls: three Canalettos, 
one Degas, and a portrait of Rem- 
brandt—by Rembrandt. You wonder 
how much they paid for that at auc- 
tion. Beyond the window is a lake and 
a lawn on which deer graze like cows. 
Nobody does this sort of thing as well 
as the English. It’s all absolutely per- 
fect—and rather tiring. You'd like to 
lie down for a while. But Lady Wig- 
glesworth has clearly indicated that 
there shall be no shilly-shallying. 
Where’s the bathroom? Here it is, 
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slower... 


But we are offering 


LOWEST AIR FARES 


BETWEEN EUROPE AND BSA. 


Sit back and relax...just a differ- 
ence of hours can save lots of dol- 
lars...when you fly Icelandic! We 
offer the lowest air fares of any 
scheduled airline—bar none. Low- 
est at anytime of the year, too... 
one way or all-year round trips. Pay 
far less than Jet Economy fares. 
New faster service, too. Swift, new 
Rolls-Royce 400 Jet Props are in 
full service from Luxembourg to 
Iceland and New York. Service from 
other terminals is via long-range 
DC-6Bs to Iceland, connecting with 
Rolls-Royce 400 Jet Props to New 
York. Complimentary hot meals, 
drinks, snacks. 


FROM ALL THESE CITIES 
AMSTERDAM +» COPENHAGEN 
FRANKFURT; - GLASGOW 
GOTHENBURG - HAMBURG} 
HELSINKI - LONDON - LUXEMBOURG 
OSLO - PARIS} - REYKJAVIK 
tvia Luxembourg, Amsterdam, Copenhagen or London. 
Daily scheduled flights all year between Europe 

and U.S.A. via Iceland. 

Information, reservations from any Travel 
Agent or our offices and General Agents 
in Amsterdam « Ankara « Antwerp « Athens 
Beirut » Bergen + Bruxelles » Chicago 
Copenhagen « Frankfurt/Main « Geneve 
Glasgow * Gothenburg « Hamburg « Hel- 
sinki « Jerusalem * Johannesburg «+ Lon- 
don « Luxembourg « New York « Oslo 
Paris »* Prague « Reykjavik * Rome 
Salisbury + San Francisco + Stavanger 
Stockholm « Teheran « Tel Aviv « Vienna 
Warsaw « Zurich 


“BEST BUY 


OFTLEIBIR wire sev- 


ICELANDIC AIRLINES 





Wherever you go, 
ask for a top Scotch 


hing Georae| 


OLD SCOTCH WHISKY 
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HEAD OFFICE: 63 PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W.1. 


Distributors: 

Vienna, P.M Mounier & Co 
Brussels, Wellens Raes & Co. 
Nicosia, Kh Papasian Ltd. 
Copenhagen, Hans Just 


Paris, Grandes Marques 
Continentales. 


Lubeck, Tesdorpf & Deiters. 
Gibraltar. Anglo Hispano 
Bocega Limited. 

Athens, Arabhellco Trading 
Company Limited. 
Helsingfors, Harald Zetterstrom. Reykjavik, Karl K. Karlsson. 
Tet-Aviv, Si Habira. 

Milan, Grande Marche Francesi. 


Amsterdam, Lefebure and Zoon 
Oslo. Peter Thr Duborgh 
Lisbon, Antonia A. Teixeira Ltda 
Madcrid, C.H.A.I.N S.A. 
Stockhoim, Gote Andersson 
and Company. 

Berne, Bioch & Cie. 
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When you 
discover 
America, 
enjoy your 
Stay more 
at Sheraton 
Hotels 
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In the heart of such exciting cities 
as New York, Washington, Chicago 
and Los Angeles, you'll find friendly 
Sheraton Hotels waiting to serve 
you. Sheraton’s rates are reason- 
able, your accommodations luxu- 
rious with many free extras: Free 
TV, a private bath in every room, 
free air-conditioning. Fine restau- 
rants suit any budget. Sheraton: 
Best way to see America — 
especially during 1966 — the 
Festival-USA year! 

For Insured Reservations at Guar- 
anteed Rates, see your favorite 
Travel Agent, or contact the 
Sheraton Reservation Office: In 
London: Sheraton Reservation 
Office, c/o Kensington Palace 
Hotel, DeVere Gardens, London 
W.8, England. Telephone: WEStern 
7536 or 9822. Telex: 261534. In 
Paris: Sheraton Reservation Office, 
c/o Le Grand Hotel, 12 Boulevard 
de Capuncines, Paris 9 eme, France. 
Telephone 073.3865. Telex: 22875. 
in Brussels: Sheraton Reservation 
Office, 5 rue de Ligne, Brussels 1, 
Belgium. Telephone 18.26.24 or 
17.18.01. Telex: 2.22989. In 
Frankfurt: Sheraton Reservation 
Office, 10 Ross Markt., 6 Frankfurt/ 
Main, West Germany. Telephone 
29/22/15 or 29/23/14. 

Telex: 04-141125. 


Sheraton 
Hotels‘ 


Coast to coast in the U.S., in Hawaii, Canada, 
Jamaica, Puerto Rico, Venezuela, Nassau, 
Mexico, and Israel. Opening this year: Manila 
and Kuwait. 
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Lord Montagu is noted for his collection of vintage cars 
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as vast as a railway station and as 
cold as Grant’s Tomb. The soap is 
stamped with the family crest and the 
host’s initials in nice Gothic lettering. 
What’s this? Two towel racks, and a 
hot water bottle hanging behind the 
door? By Jove! 

Turn on the taps. Why are those 
men hammering on the pipes down 
the corridor? They’re not—it’s only 
the air locks bumping around in the 
ancient hot water system. You skip 
the bath and get dressed. 


Getting dressed takes longer than 
it does at home, owing to the neces- 
sity of shifting every half-minute near 
the electric fire and away from it. 
Feeling cold, looking blue, you pro- 
ceed to get lost on the way down. 
Wrong corridor, you think. No, right 
corridor, wrong direction. Turn right 
at the 3rd Marquis in the gilt frame. 

““Oh, sorry’’—but the Ist Marquis’ 
suit of armor doesn’t reply. In the end 
they have to send Jeeves to find you. 
‘‘Champagne,”’ he says with only the 
slightest note of disapproval, “‘is be- 
ing served in the library.” 

I'll never forget the night I got 
lost in Lady Mudcomb’s corridors in 
Gloucestershire. Panting, I entered 
the library. My fellow guests had al- 
ready arrived. 

Only the host looked up. Sporting 
a well-worn velvet smoking jacket, he 
introduced me to the others. They 
were a typical cross section of any 
English house party. There was a Ma- 
jor Something-Something, stone deaf 
and with a face like a stuffed frog; he 
was holding forth on a ball-by-ball 
account of Grace’s record cricket in- 
nings in 1896. There was his genteel 
wife, in groovy vinyl eyelids. Add 
to them a bird fancier, two 10-foot 
Scots, a female film producer and a 
fizzy model in a mini skirt. The air 
was vibrant with the cries of the dogs 
whose names, I recall, were Aldermas- 
ton and Cleopatra. Suddenly the door 
opened. Thank God, a fellow tra- 


veler. Bussing his hostess noisily, he 
threw himself into an armchair and 
fell asleep. 

It is expected of you, when you are 
with the landed gentry, to discuss the 
subjects they are interested in: weath- 
er and other people’s business; it is 
bad form to discuss your own. 

Suddenly the butler bongs the gong, 
and it’s ho for a seven-course snack, 
served by two footmen in the Rubens 
Room. The walls are covered with 
Rubens, with a couple of sporting 
prints thrown in for incongruity. The 
port is superb, but there is no need to 
dwell on the food; it’s all been said 
before, and you’ll find that you agree 
with every word. The dogs may or 
may not sit at table with you; I once 
spent a weekend in a house where the 
Doberman pinscher sat at the head of 
the table, my hostess at his right. 

There are certain taboos. Never tell 
the host that you have a rum tum, 
or that the doctor has told you to 
watch your cholesterol. A ‘‘regime”’ 
is all right; a diet is not. Do not tell 
your host that you adore the brass 
he has in the drawing room; it may 
turn out to be his best gold plate. 
And you should never smoke between 
courses. Once on such a weekend, I 
lit a cigaret after the entree. The 
silence reminded me of the time I 
knocked a porcelain cow creamer off 
the Earl of Hadley’s table. The rest 
of the whole weekend was tinged, as 
Saki put it, with an unchristian spirit. 

It is after dinner that you begin to 
live in the Old English fashion. While 
watching the ‘‘box”’ is thought to be 
the crowning disposition, in some of 
the more splendid and remote coun- 
try houses—say those in Hampshire 
of Hereford—you may be taken to 
see the Folly, a sort of old English 
summer house built for no reason 
whatever. | remember such a week- 
end in Dorset. Dinner over, carrying 
lighted tapers d /a dolce vita, we slith- 
ered through miles of wet grass to 
the Folly, then stumbled back again. 
Then a hop and a skip through the 
150-room pile, retracing by bed, book 
and candelabra our hostess’ glorious 
ancestry. “‘That’s Agatha, Countess 
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BON VOYAGE 


LIFE International readers hear it 
oftener than most people. In just 
twelve months, 53°. of LIFE’s sub- 
scribers and newsstand buyers trav- 
eled in other countries. For pleasure, 
for business, or both, they averaged 
more than 4 trips each. Traveling by 
plane, ship, train, bus and auto to the 
world’s major cities and resort areas. 
Future plans...? More of the same. 
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Red or Bianco 
the happy drink for happy hours 


enjoy Cinzano: _ straight on the rocks —_ longdrink in cocktails 
well chilled, pure over with ice cubes as an excellent 
with lemon peel ice cubes and soda mixer 
enjoy the taste \ 
and learn the toast: 
“Cin Cin...Cinzano!" 


ESTABLISHED SINCE 1757 
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hush, major 
murmured the 
barman, you’ll get 
your William Lawson’s. 


I always remove the label before 


the word gets round. Have to keep it 
aside for the connoisseurs. A large one? 
Wise move, major. Before le comte gets at it! 


PRODUCT OF SCOTLAND 


- WILLIAM 


LAWSON’S 





rare 


Deolh 





sPROPRIFTORS) 
COATBRIDGE —DUNDEE 
SCOTLAND 


100% SCOTCH WHISKIES 









DISTILLED IN SCOTLAND 


- AND BOTTLED IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 
UNDER BRITISH GOVERNMENT SUPERVISION 





as William Lawson’s Whisky, 
blended from the finest malts of 
Scotland’s Highland Distilleries 


U.K: Emandar Ltd., Martini House, Gt. West Rd., Brentford, Middx. - France: 15 Rue St. Germain, Courbevoie, 


Seine, Paris + Belgium: 108 Rue van den Boogaerde, Brussels 2 
Portugal: Avenida Infante D. Henrique, Lote 312, Lisbon 
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WILLIAM LAWSON | WHISKY! LTD. 
















- Spain: Rambla de Cataluna 1, Barcelona 
Holland: Verrijn Stuartlaan 32, Rijswijk (Z-H) 
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of Middlewick. She disposed of her 
husband y’know. That’s why her son 
was born in the Tower.”’ A few por- 
traits later: ‘‘John, Duke of Glamor- 
gan. He was a bit naughty. Gambled 
the family fortune away.” 

My feet down to the raveling, we 
peeked at the master bedroom. Rem- 
brandts, Aubusson carpets, antique 
French furniture? Nope, an electric 
trouser press and an American wash- 
ing machine. ‘‘Just in case I should 
ever go broke and be without a staff,”’ 
said my host, popping his head around 
the door. 

The night is long and draughty as, 
muffler round your neck, you try to 
sleep in the historic, sagging bed, 
previously occupied by such visitors 
as Henry VIII and Marilyn Monroe. 
Reading with mittens on proves dif- 
ficult, so you lie gazing at the ceiling, 
thinking longingly of your comforta- 
ble hotel. Something crashes; the host 
is rearranging the Hepplewhite furni- 
ture. There is a burst of rock ’n’ roll 
and some idiotic laughter; the butler 
is teaching the upstairs maid the frug. 
The Fabergé clock ticks noisily. Out- 
side someone gives a duck’s mating 
call. A sharp wind moans at the door. 

Just as you are about to fall asleep, 
the maid brings in the breakfast tray. 
One thing that can be said about Eng- 
lish breakfasts is that they are mar- 
velous in their infinite variety. I once 
stayed with a man who served potted 
shrimp, from Baxters of Morecambe, 
“By Appointment to Her Majesty 
Queen Elizabeth the Queen Mother, 
Purveyors of Potted Shrimp.” 


TT... rest of the weekend depends 
on the host. There’s the shooting 
weekend (hunting to you), the tennis, 
polo or golf weekend, the point-to- 
point weekend (something to do 
with horses), the crossword, canasta, 
bridge and backgammon weekend, 
the table tennis and bird watching 
weekend, and there is even the sort 
of weekend where host and hostess 
never show up at all. But the novel- 
ists who suggest that the gentry’s fa- 


vorite sports are hunting and cricket 
can best be described as square. These 
days croquet is more “‘in’”’ than either. 

Getting home is half the fun. There 
is the 20-mile dash to the station 
through sleet and half a hurricane, a 
45-minute wait on a freezing plat- 
form before you discover that the 
6.04 no longer runs on Sundays and 
the bus which goes to Hintern-Cum- 
Hardy where you catch the London 
train doesn’t leave for three hours 
yet. If you are still game for another 
British weekend, you would do well 
to memorize the Duke of Bedford’s 
rules (from his Book of Snobs pub- 
lished by Peter Owen Ltd., 1965) for 
the ideal guest: 

1. Don’t use up all the hot water 
for your bath. There will probably 
not be enough for everyone, since the 
water supply system—if it is a house 
of any standing—was probably in- 
stalled in the days of the Stuarts. 

2. Don’t be too knowledgeable 
about art. Art is always a little bit 
suspect, so if you are seriously in- 
terested, keep it a secret. In some 
circles there is a suspicion that any- 
one keen on art has homosexual 
tendencies. 

3. Don’t leave the bathroom look- 
ing like a swimming pool. But do not 
be too tidy in your bedroom, because 
your valet will look after you, and 
you must give the impression of be- 
ing a man who is used to being looked 
after by valets. 

4. Don’t tell stories, funny or oth- 
erwise. Telling stories is only a shade 
better than funny card tricks. 

5. Do not put your shoes outside 
your door, as in a hotel. It is the 
ultimate disgrace, perhaps the one 
thing worse than funny card tricks. 

6. Never pick the flowers in your 
host’s garden to wear in your button- 
hole. Never wear a buttonhole. 

Considering the hazards of the 
country weekend, a couple of Oxford 
Fellows have been studying ways to 
meet them. One idea is that the week 
should end on Friday, thus abolish- 
ing the weekend completely. Anoth- 
er idea is that the “‘county’’ should 
weekend in town. Meanwhile, if a 
personal tip would help, I have solved 
my weekend problem. I stay home. 





























































































































































































































Sleepless in asagging bed, the guest yearns for a hotel room 





“In my business you’ve got to have taste. 


“So where did I go wrong? My cigarettes were 


tasting... well, flat. 


“Armand tells me, ‘Giovanni, you should try Kool. 


They taste different.’ So I do. 


“Ah. That was more like it. Me, I go for that 


extra coolness. Good. 
‘“And so now I smoke Kools. 


“Maybe [Il even share my 
recipe for osso buco with him.” 
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Come up to Kool Filter Kings 


©1965, Brown & Williamson Tobacco Corporation 
Louisville, Kentucky, U.S.A. 
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Know what it takes to “bring you in” from 37,000 feet? 


In addition to a highly-skilled 
crew, it takes a multi-million dollar 
airport with integrated communi- 
cations and navigation systems. 


It takes an air traffic control 
system, radar, towers and lighting. 
It takes computers, radio 
communications, and a message 
center with teleprinters, tele- 
phones and intercoms. 


It takes distance-measuring 
equipment, radio altimeters and 


other precision airborne 
equipment. 

Finally, it takes somebody to 
supply all this—specifically 
designed and engineered to the 
requirements of the airport 
authorities. That somebody is ITT. 
For the past 30 years ITT 
companies have played a vital role 
in the evolution of the aviation 
industry. 

ITT patents form the basis of 
modern radar and other air naviga- 
tion systems. The ILS (Instrument 
Landing System) is an ITT 
development. Every 30 seconds 


somewhere in the world an 
aircraft lands safely using ILS. 


Without these, and many other 
ITT systems, air travel as we know 
it today would be impossible. 
International Telephone and 
Telegraph Corporation. World 
Headquarters: 320 Park Avenue, 
New York, New York 10022. 
European Headquarters: 

11 Boulevard de l’Empereur, 
Brussels 1, Belgium. 


ITT in Europe since 1844 / employing more than 134,000 / 30 companies 
110 plants / manufacturing in virtually every country in Western Europe. 
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Omega Seamaster : self-winding, waterproof, automatic calendar, shock-protected, antimagnetic. In gold, goldcap or stainless steel. 


You can trust the Omega Seamaster just as athletes rely on Omega sports timing 


The world’s sporting experts rely on Omega precision. 


The Seamaster puts it on your wrist... and winds itself for constant accuracy 


@ From the starting line... to everyday 
life. If world sport puts complete trust 
in Omega timekeeping, Omega responds 
with a special admiration for sportsmen! 
It is expressed very practically, through 
many years of devoted researchand unique 
experience. 

Everywhere competitors have met-tracks, 
stadiums, swimming pools, ski slopes — 
Omega has judged the timing... for 
national events, internationals and the 
Olympic Games themselves. Always with 


the surest ultra-precise equipment, a/ways 
with the same absolute impartiality. 

This is why, yet again, Omega has been 
chosen to time the next Olympics. 

The decision of the Mexican authorities 
brings the number of Olympics timed by 
Omega to e/even since 1932. 

Every watch made by Omega benefits 
from this vast experience in world sports 
timing. 

@ Omega’s Seamaster — the watch to 
trust. It’s the right watch, wherever you 


go. Elegant enough for town: rugged 
enough for the mountains: waterproof 
enough for swimming. Its case has the 
same protection as a submarine! Both are 
fitted with special “O-Ring” joints... in 
the Seamaster they protect the screw-back 
and winder so water can never enter. 
Yes, your Omega Seamaster will go any- 
where... and it always has the added safe- 
guard of trained care in 156 different 
countries, thanks to the unique Omega 
world Service Organization. 


MEXICO) 


Omega — official timekeepers of the Pan-American Games, Winnipeg 1967, and the Olympic Games, Mexico 1968 . 
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the Action Is 


I got a call recently from an old friend 
with whom I once shared young liter- 
ary ambitions. He was astounded to 
hear that I am now, and have been for 
some years, a science editor. “Science! 
I mean—what are you doing way out 
there?” 

“Out there,” I explained, “is where 
the action is.” 

The answer was truthful, if a bit 
oversimple. I did come to science by 
way of literature, but my intention was 
merely to use science to help find my 
way back to literature on a new level. 
In the process, I ran into all this action, 
and I never left. 

I relate this simply because I am con- 
vinced that creative literary types who 
are serious about their calling will have 
to come to science, where the action is, 
if they hope to stir up any real action 
where they are. 

The beginnings of this viewpoint go 
back to a time just before World War 
II when I found myself growing discon- 
tented with the books I was reading. 
It seemed to me that none of the cur- 
rent writers whose work I admired the 
most had anything to say to me in the 
20th Century. Nothing vital, at least. 
Sure, it was fine to read about how it 
was to go hunting with a really marvel- 
ous dog on a particular kind of sultry 
summer afternoon, or to examine the 
decaying psyche of someone’s lesbian 
grandmother back on the old planta- 
tion. But I wanted something more. 


Great writing in any age casts some 
illumination on the major contempo- 
rary dilemmas, whatever they hap- 
pen to be. It seemed to me that our 
contemporary dilemmas were somehow 
intimately bound up with science and 
technology, whose profound impact I 
felt but did not begin to understand. 
It wasn’t that I sat down and mapped 
out an ambitious reading program to ed- 
ucate myself in the sciences. But to 
my own surprise I would find myself se- 
lecting from the library shelf a physics 
book. I would read as far as I could 
comfortably make it. Then, stymied 
by my lack of mathematics, I would go 
get a couple of math books and start on 
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those. This sort of thing went on for a 
while in a desultory, unplanned fash- 
ion. Soon I forgot I was supposed to be 
using science simply as a means to un- 
derstanding other things and began to 
be trapped by an intrinsic fascination 
with the subject matter of science it- 
self. One friend has never quite got over 
the fact that I once wrote him from a 
foxhole in Italy asking him to send me 
a calculus text. 

As a postwar college student I took 
extra science courses, though my major 
subject by then was history, and as a 
free-lance magazine journalist in the 
Southwest covering an indiscriminate 
variety of topics I gravitated more and 
more toward science stories—atomic 
tests, rocket shoots, surgical feats, ar- 
chaeological digs. I found crime, poli- 
tics and disasters much less exciting 
than what I saw going on in the labora- 
tory. And so today here I sit, full time, 
where the action is. More action—and, 
in my view, action more crucial for the 
long pull—than anywhere else I know. 
More even than in race relations, more 
even than in Vietnam. 

When I first began to feel uneasy 
about the impact of science, and about 
my ignorance of it, the time, remember, 
was before World War Il—way back 
in the olden days, before fission and 
fusion had come into the world, be- 
fore the first Sputnik had gone into 
orbit, before we ever started worrying 
about being automated into obsoles- 
cence, before the recent revolutionary 
breakthroughs in biology and genetics. 
Now, in 1966, there is incomparably 
more reason for my conviction that 
writers who do not dig these goings-on 
will have very little to say to us in 
the years ahead. 

Science has already transformed our 
physical environment quite radically 
and will do so even more as we learn 
to manipulate electrons, atoms and 
molecules in ever more sophisticated 
ways, and as we extend our explora- 
tions into the bottoms of oceans and 
out to the stars and planets. But the 
most striking transformations will be 
in man himself. We will, before too 
much longer, be able to control our 
own physiology, including our brains; 
to reproduce without benefit of sex; to 
direct the heredity of individuals as 
well as the evolution of the race. It 
would be hard to exaggerate the sweep- 
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ing nature of the implications for hu- 
man societies and for fundamental hu- 
man values—which is what literature 
is primarily about. . 

Some writers I do not know about 
may already be rising to the challenge. 
But my general impression is that our 
creative people have so far been cop- 
ping out. Today’s hero is the anti-hero, 
a character nobody cares about, mov- 
ing through a world not worth living 
in. I am not saying this is not valid. 
But it is not enough. Because of its one- 
sidedness, the image of man it holds 
up is a lie. 

Barbara Tuchman recently pointed 
out that man’s image of himself has 
been horribly scarred “with the result 
that man, at this moment in history, 
may no longer believe in his capacity 
to be good.” I tend to go along with 
my artist friend, Earl Hubbard, who 
has lately been saying that artists and 
writers must create a new image peo- 
ple can aspire to in the fantastic era 
of change and challenge ahead, an era 
where man will be free to choose his 
fate and his future. 


T. create this image, our creators 
will be hopelessly handicapped unless 
they are willing to accept and deal with 
science and its implications. Science 
has been roundly anathematized by 
art, but never dealt with. The challenge 
is to deal with it. I am not suggesting 
that all writers should turn to science 
fiction, that they should write about 
scientific subjects or feature scientists 
as their main characters, or acquire a 
glib acquaintance with scientific ter- 
minology. But I do suggest that writers 
accept and deal with science—not as 
a separate entity but as a permanent 
and powerful force that inescapably 
permeates our entire cultural atmos- 
phere, affecting the everyday lives of 
all of us, whether we know it or not, 
whether we like it or not. 

The quality of our lives from now 
on will depend on science and the uses 
we make of it, for its advance will alter 
our concepts of life, death, individual 
identity, and every variety of human 
relationship. When I urge writers to 
deal with science, then, I am urging 
them to write their novels, their stories, 
their poems and their plays with a 
deep, abiding awareness of human lives 
being lived in this new context. 
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FIAT G91 JET ACROBATIC TEAM—Soul-stirring, precision flying that ap- 
proaches the speed of sound. A triumph for the flier, the designer, the builder, the mechanic! 





This same Fiat G91 jet is built for NATO, which chose it after exhaustive competitive tests. 





Fiat is often a part of fantastic engineering achievements in many different parts of the world... 
dams, power plants, tunnels. 

It began because Fiat makes automobiles and all sorts of transportation, which goes 
everywhere and requires an intimate knowledge of local conditions. This has taken Fiat 
scientists and Fiat engineers everywhere, and people notice a dedication to excellence 

in Fiat’s techniques that makes them want more. 

Time after time, Fiat evolves right answers to needs and problems never faced before. 
Industry in many countries looks to Fiat for pioneering new designs, up-dating technology, 
improving work out-put, and basic scientific break-throughs. 

It seems to prove that the Fiat car is just about the finest foundation for prestige 

a company could have. U. S. Representative, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

FIAT S.p.A.,Turin, Italy 
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THE ROMANS 
PART II 


rom the time Rome 
struggled into view until it sank back into warrior 
darkness, 13 centuries went by: almost as many as 
between then and the present day. Long as it was, 
Roman history has the thrust and color of high 
drama. That drama is the theme of this instalment 
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in LIFE’s seven-part series, The Romans. It presents 
the sweep of Rome’s past—the beginnings on the 
Tiber, the relentless march to world conquest, the 
grandeur of the empire and the tragedy of the fall. 

To the modern world Rome’s past seems always 
present: Caesar crossing the Rubicon is as familiar 
as Washington crossing the Delaware. The names 
of Rome’s great men have been household words, 
and their deeds the measure of nobility—and depravi- 
ty—ever since Rome fell. Classical education is one 
reason for this. Shakespeare is another. But the 
chief reason is Rome itself, whose monuments form 
a history book in stone. They have been pulling 
tourists to Rome for more than 200 years, as visual 
Baedekers like Pannini’s fanciful catalogue (right) 
and Piranesi’s romantic etchings (next page) sent 
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them scurrying for their valises. Rome was more 





picturesque then: “No sandblast of science,” wrote 
Henry Adams, “had yet skinned off the epidermis 
of history.” Yet Rome’s ruins still enthrall and 





Rome’s history is still a revelation of man’s persist- 
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ence in shaping the world into the image of an idea. 


A Gallery of Views of Ancient Rome 
by Giovanni Pannini 
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IN... has pictured Rome’s 


slumbering, awesome ruins so evoca- 
tively as the 18th Century Venetian, 
Giovanni Battista Piranesi, some of 
whose etchings are shown on these 
pages. The Basilica of Maxentius (top, 
right), begun by the Emperor Maxen- 
tius around 306 A.D., was the most 
grandiose structure in the Forum— 
and one of the last to be built. Its 
immense vaults show what feats Ro- 
man architecture was still capable of, 
even in the gathering gloom of de- 
cline. The basilica was originally a 
courthouse and office building. But 
when Rome later shrunk to a medie- 
val village and two thirds of the build- 
ing collapsed, the remnant was used 
at various times for hay lofts, cow 
pens, a riding school. And the Ren- 
aissance architect Bramante used it as 
an inspiration for St. Peter’s. In 1821, 
an American tourist visited the over- 
grown, abandoned ruin and wrote, 
“Cattle often wander to its shade from 
the Forum (which in Italian bears the 
name of Cow Pasture) and lie quietly 
down in the inmost recesses.”” 

Castel Sant’ Angelo (top, far right) 
was begun by Emperor Hadrian as 
his tomb shortly before he died in 
138 A.D. The drum, nearly 700 feet 
around, was crowned with statues and 
a landscaped mound of earth. During 
a Gothic siege in 537 A.D. its de- 
fenders hurled down the statues until 
mangled limbs of flesh and marble 
littered the ground below. Through 
the centuries there were changes and 
additions. Medieval popes used it as 
a fortress. It has since served as a bar- 
racks, an arsenal and as a prison, not- 
ed for its torture chambers—and fa- 
mous in modern times as the setting 
for the last act of Tosca. 

The Arch of Titus (bottom, right) 
at the end of the Forum was built aft- 
er the emperor’s death in 81 A.D. In 
Piranesi’s day it was still embedded 
in fortifications built by the feuding 
Frangipani family. 

From 80 A.D. when Titus dedicat- 
ed it until 404 A.D. when gladiator 
shows were banned, Rome’s Colosse- 
um (bottom, far right) was the stage 
for the most spectacular and bloody 
shows ever seen. In it, botanists have 
found and classified 420 species of 
plants—descended, as they surmise, 
from seeds in the fodder of exotic 
animals shipped there for slaughter. 
During the Middle Ages, the Colos- 
seum became a quarry of building 
material for churches and palaces. It 
later became a malaria-ridden haunt 
of squatters and prostitutes and cut- 
throats. Yet it has always remained, 
along with the Pantheon, the archi- 
tectural wonder of the Roman world. 
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The Basilica of Maxentius in the Forum 


Along the wayside of the past: 


The Arch of Titus in its medieval wall 
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Castel Sant’ Angelo, once Hadrian’s tomb 


| memorials to law and power, victory and bloodshed. 


The Colosseum as it was in the 18th Century 
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Head of Capitoline Wolf; full figure shown on opposite page 








‘The Stormy Road 
to 


(Grandeur 


by EDWARD KERN 


In the Sixth Century before Christ, 
something shook the human race out 
of its timeless slumber, as if, like 
Michelangelo’s Adam, it had been 
touched by a mysterious hand. Ev- 
erywhere the fixed, familiar surface 
of things cracked apart as new ideas 
and forces flooded up to quicken the 
world. Buddha and Confucius were 
awakening the Orient, and Zoroaster 
the Persian heartland. The Jews, in 
Babylonian captivity, were in the 
throes of spiritual rebirth. Outsiders 
broke into the locked world of the 
Pharaohs. Greece was ready to ex- 
plode into the golden age of Pericles. 
The Mediterranean was being gath- 
ered for the first time into the arms 
of a single power, Carthage. And in 
Italy, in 509 B.C., a small country 
town on the banks of the Tiber threw 
out its foreign Etruscan king and 
declared itself a republic. Rome set 
out on a long stormy road to power 
and grandeur—as a republic until 
27 B.C., then as an empire. 


TL. republican revolution in 


Rome went unnoticed by the outside 
world which, indeed, hardly knew the 
place existed. Italy was on the fringe 
of the civilized world. Its only claim 
to attention was its foreigners: Etrus- 
cans—probably immigrants from 
Asia Minor—who had carved out a 
domain in the north; and Greeks 
whose cities laced the southern sea- 
board. The Romans were locals, peas- 
ants of Italic stock living in the plain 
of Latium. 

When, centuries later, Rome had 
become great, the Romans felt that 
the gods must have had a hand in 
their success and they invented those 
legends about Rome’s supernatural 
birth that have become some of the 
best-known stories in the world; how 
Romulus and Remus, twin sons of 
Mars, were suckled by a fierce she- 
wolf; how Romulus, following divine 
command, founded Rome by mark- 
ing out the city limits with a fur- 
row and killed Remus for jumping 
over it; how Romulus engineered the 
Rape of the Sabine women to pro- 
cure wives for his young settlers. 


Not a glimmer of divine grace 
brightens the bleak record of the Ro- 
mans’ early days—unless it was their 
luck in holding on to the little they 
had. For over two centuries, under 
their half-legendary Seven Kings, 
and for a century more after the Re- 
public was born, the Romans were 
embroiled with their neighbors. Every 
summer, with tiresome regularity, 
Etruscans or rough tribesmen came 
sweeping down from the hills, and 
Roman farmers had to drop their 
plows, snatch up their swords and 
oxhide shields, and drive them off. 
It was not always easy and Rome 
existed on the margin of survival: 
Horatius’ one-man stand against the 
Etruscans may be just another leg- 
end, but it shows how close Rome 
sometimes came to destruction. 

To add to its troubles, the Repub- 
lic was distracted by the intermina- 
ble struggle of the people—the plebs 
—to win civil rights. Though Rome 
was a republic, political rights were 
determined by how much property a 
citizen owned and the real power 
lay with the haughty, domineering 
patricians who filled the Senate, mo- 
nopolized public offices, including the 
two annual consulships, and ran the 
state. Republican government was 
not only inequitable but also inef- 
ficient. In serious emergencies the 
whole machinery had to be shelved 
and dictators appointed. 

The most famous dictator was the 
staunch old patriot, Lucius Cincin- 
natus, who was summoned in an hour 
of peril when the armies of the Repub- 
lic were surrounded. He was toiling 
on his three-acre farm when the offi- 
cers of the Senate found him. Cin- 
cinnatus wiped the honest sweat from 


his brow and sent his wife to fetch 
his toga. Fifteen days later, after 
crushing the foe in a decisive battle, 
Cincinnatus dutifully laid down his 
powers and went back to his fields. 
The Republic was just getting its 
feet on the ground—its nearest ene- 
mies had been subdued, the plebs had 
succeeded through campaigns of mas- 
sive civil disobedience in getting laws 
published and tribunes elected to pro- 
tect their rights—when a disaster 
overwhelmed Rome and changed the 
course of its history. In 390 B.C. ma- 
rauding Gauls from the north sur- 
prised and sacked the city. Only the 
Capitoline Hill was saved, so the story 
goes, by the honking of a flock of sa- 
cred geese which alerted the garrison. 
Even at that, the Romans had to buy 
off the barbarians with a hefty ransom. 
The shock, the humiliation, the 
thought of the hard work of centu- 
ries undone at a single blow, seared 
the Roman mind with an indelible 
purpose: to make Rome so strong 
and its territories so wide that no 
enemy could ever reach it again. The 
Romans marshaled their citizen le- 
gions and marched forth to conquer. 
Their first step was to master Italy, 
and it took them more than a hun- 
dred years of stubborn fighting to do 
it. Once a whole Roman army was 
trapped in a canyon by Samnite 
mountaineers and driven captive un- 
der the yoke. But no setback could 
stop the Romans now. One by one 
the people of Italy submitted and 
were either induced or forced to en- 
list as allies and fellow soldiers. The 
Greek cities to the south, watching 
the Roman steamroller coming, hired 
a Greek general, Pyrrhus, to help 


them stop the Romans. 


To the Greeks, the Romans were 
barbarians, and Pyrrhus expected to 
scatter them like chaff. He was a fine 
soldier and the first professional the 
Romans had come up against. But de- 
spite his superior tactics and his terri- 
fying war elephants, the unshaka- 
ble legions made his triumphs so cost- 
ly that even Pyrrhus had to confess, 
after one bloody clash, that another 
victory like that would undo him. 
Three years and several Pyrrhic vic- 
tories later, Pyrrhus in 275 B.C. sailed 
home discouraged and the Romans 
mopped up the rest of Italy south of 
the River Rubicon. 


B oss of a tight federation of Ital- 


ian tribes and cities, Rome was now 
the strongest and most compact state 
in the West. The only power great 
enough to match it was the maritime 
empire of Carthage. Carthage itself 
was at a distance, on the North Afri- 
can shore. But Sicily, a Carthaginian 
stronghold, was less than two miles 
from Italy. The Romans saw Sicily as 
a dagger, poised and near. The Car- 
thaginians saw the Romans as a 
threat to their mercantile dominion. 
And in their mutual rivalry, the two 
titans collided in a 63-year struggle 
that shook the ancient world, drove 
the contestants beyond all limits of 
sacrifice and exhaustion, and came 
close to wrecking both of them. 

The first Punic War with Carthage 
—so-called because the Carthagini- 
ans spoke Punic—was won in 24] 
B.C. by the Romans, who turned 
themselves into salt water sailors to 
beat the Carthaginians in their own 
element. But it was only a curtain- 
raiser. Next time the Carthaginians 
had as commander a great military 
genius— Hannibal. 

As a boy, Hannibal had sworn be- 
fore the altar of his gods to punish 
Rome. Now, in 218 B.C., he led his 
mercenary host up out of Carthage- 
held Spain, forced his way across the 
snowbound Alps—an astounding feat 
—and plunged into the heart of Italy. 

He had lost half his troops and all 
but one of his war elephants crossing 
the mountains. He was desperately 
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War with Pyrruus 
IN SOUTHERN ITALY 
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509 B.c. BIRTH OF THE REPUBLIC, 
FALL OF KING TARQUIN 
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494 B.C. THE PEOPLE STRIKE 
TO WIN CIVIL RIGHTS 
458 B.C. CINCINNATUS LEAVES 
PLOW TO DEFEAT INVADERS 
450 B.C. ROME'S FIRST PUBLISHED 
LAWS: THE TWELVE TABLES 
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The drawings on these pages illustrate trace the course of the empire. Rome 
the great events of the Republic, the had established itself, fought off con- 
heroic centuries when citizen legions stant attacks by neighboring tribes 
marched off to conquer an empire and freed itself of the invading Gauls 
and Rome grew from an obscure vil- before it could start its thrust for 
lage on the Tiber to world power. power. By 265 B.C., after defeating 


The maps beneath the drawings rough Italian tribes in the interior 
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and then the mercenary Greek gen- left). The territory of Carthage itself 
RS was picked up in 146 B.C. and re- 


named the province of Africa. 


eral Pyrrhus in the southern end of 
the peninsula, they had made all It- 
aly south of the river Rubicon theirs 
(map at far left). 


The first step to empire resulted 


After defeating Hannibal, which 
left them masters of the western Med- 
iterranean, the Romans turned to the 
from the two wars with Carthage, east. In 148 B.C., they annexed Mace- 
whose overseas possessions became donia, and two years later Greece. 
Rome’s first provinces: Sicily, Sar- In 133 B.C. one eastern kingdom was 
dinia, Corsica and part of Spain (map simply willed to Rome by its ruler 
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JuLius CAESAR CONQUERS GAUL, SUPPRESSES REVOLT 


49-46 B.C. CAESAR CROSSES RUBICON, 
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42 B.C. OCTAVIAN AND 
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1 (-FRUITS OF EXPANSION : 27 BC. 





and became the province of Asia. 

Roman expansion really gathered 
momentum, strangely enough, at the 
very time when the Republic was col- 
lapsing. Most of the conquests were 
made by great captains who waged 
bloody civil wars in the last cen- 
tury B.C. Sulla gave Rome Bithyn- 
ia; Pompey, Pontus; Caesar, Gaul 
and more of Africa; Octavian, Egypt. 
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Avaustus BEAVTIFIES ROME, PUTS EMPIRE 
IN ORDER, ORGANIZES WELFARE SYSTEM 







30 B.C.-20A.D. GOLDEN AGE OF LITERATURE: 
VirGIL, HORACE, OviD, Livy 


20A.D.-100A.D. SILVER AGE OF LITERATURE: 
SENECA, LUCAN, MARTIAL, TACITUS, JUVENAL, ELDERPLINY 


40-50 A.D. CHRISTIANITY WINS FIRST CONVERTS IN ROME 
64. A.D. GREAT FIRE IN ROME. 
NERO BLAMES AND PERSECUTES CHRISTIANS 
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BURIES POMPEI! AND HERCULANEUM 


TRAJAN CAMPAIGNS TO PERS! 
EMPIRE REACHES ITS GREATEST SIZE 


‘The Roman Empire 


The scenes on these pages continue 
the epic of Rome through the days of 
the empire to its greatest expanse un- 
der the firm rule of the Emperor Tra- 
jan. Augustus, Rome’s first emperor, 
was not a military man; but he was an 
aggressive imperialist and no Roman 


added as much to Rome’s dominions 
as he did. His generals attached a 
whole northern tier of provinces bor- 
dering the Danube from Switzerland 
to the Black Sea. They finished the 
conquest of Spain, closed the land gap 
between Italy and Gaul, and annexed 


the heart of Turkey. By then the Ro- 
man Empire had reached what Au- 
gustus considered its logical limits: 
the Rhine and Danube in the north, 
the Sahara to the south, and in the 
east the ill-defined border with Persia. 

In 40 A.D. Emperor Caligula seized 
the kingdom of Mauretania in north- 
west Africa and thus closed the Ro- 
man circle around the Mediterranean. 
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Four years later Emperor Claudius 
conquered Britain—Julius Caesar had 
merely raided it. But otherwise the 
frontiers remained fairly much as Au- 
gustus left them until Trajan in 101 
A.D. plunged Rome into its last surge 
of empire-building. 

Trajan carved out a huge new prov- 
ince north of the Danube, settled it 
with Romans and called it Dacia. His 
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campaigns in the east pushed the fron- From the time of Marcus Aurelius, 
K s*  tiers as far as the Caspian Sea and the the Roman Empire lived under the 
R “Persian Gulf and gave Rome six new terrible menace of the barbarians. In 
K provinces, including Arabia, a valua- the Third Century they broke through 
R ‘* ble addition because it straddled the the defenses all along the frontiers and 
f silk and spice caravan route from In- ravaged the empire. The Romans 
dia (see map, left). But Hadrian, eventually drove them out at enor- 
R. ‘Trajan’s successor, saw that the em- mous cost, but the struggle to hold 
4 pire was now overextended, and he the line went on in mounting despera- 
R + gave up half of what Trajan had won. tion. To ease the burden of defense 
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the empire was partitioned between settled first in southern France, final- 


two emperors, one in the east, the ly in Spain (see map, right). Anglo- 
other in the west. Saxon pirates descended on Britain; 

In the Fifth Century the barbari- Franks and Burgundians swamped 
ans broke through again. The eastern Gaul; Vandals from Germany swept 
empire, though badly bloodied, held through Gaul and Spain and drove 
out; the west was too weak to stop into Rome’s soft underbelly, Africa. 
them. Goths invaded the Balkans. Lombards, the last arrivals, settled in 
Visigoths from the Danube sacked northern Italy. The western empire 


Rome, marched up out of Italy and broke up into barbarian kingdoms. 
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sick and had lost an eye. Yet the news 
of his approach threw Rome into a 
panic. Wailing women swept the tem- 
ple floors with their hair. Statues, 
they said, sweated blood. Consuls 
and armies marched off to face the in- 
vader, only to be overwhelmed by 
Hannibal’s amazing tactics and final- 
ly annihilated, at Cannae. 

Hannibal’s army was too small to 
storm Rome itself, so he tried to get 
Rome’s Italian allies to desert. A few 
did, but most of them stuck loyally 
to Rome. Repeatedly Hannibal tried 
to lure the Romans into battle. But 
the legions, under the wary consul 
Fabius Cunctator—“the Delayer” 
—learned never to risk one. 

For 15 years Hannibal prowled up 
and down Italy as if he owned it, 
unable to force a decision. A whole 
generation of Romans grew up in the 
shadow of his presence. But the Ro- 
mans’ Fabian tactics gradually paid 
off. Unable to get help from home, 
watching his ragged army dwindle 
from disease and desertion, Hannibal 
slowly lost the war. 

By 202 B.C. the Romans felt ready 
to challenge Carthage on home ground 
and shipped an army to Africa under 
Scipio Africanus. Hannibal was 
forced to sail home. On the plain of 
Zama south of Carthage he at last 
met his match. Defeated by Scipio, 
Hannibal fled to the East where he 
eventually took poison rather than 
fall into the hands of the Romans. 

Carthage lost its empire—the Ro- 
mans gained their first provinces and 
unchallenged mastery of the Western 
Mediterranean. Never again until the 
distant day of the Fall, would Rome 
have to fight literally for its life. To 
the Romans, the struggle with Car- 
thage was their great national expe- 
rience. It marked Rome’s fateful pas- 
sage from nationhood to empire. 


A t the eastern end of the Medi- 


terranean a jumble of densely pop- 
ulated, rich Greek kingdoms and cit- 
ies—all of them fragments of Alex- 
ander’s empire—had been fighting 
among themselves ever since their 
great founder had died. Rome be- 
came overnight the bright star in the 
West. Every interest wanted the in- 
vincible Romans on their side, and 
Hannibal had hardly been beaten be- 
fore Rome was besieged by smooth- 
tongued Easterners loaded with flat- 
tery and bribes. 

The Romans at first were reluc- 
tant to extend their empire. They 
were exhausted and needed time to 
consolidate their gains. They also 
feared that their simple Roman ways 
might get contaminated. In the Sen- 
ate, Cato constantly gibed at slippery 
*Greeklings.” Still, the Romans felt 
a countryman’s awe for the urbane 
glories of Greece, if not for its dec- 
adent heirs. The political mess ap- 
palled their tidy minds. Most of all, 


they saw in the East a chance to sat- 
isfy a newly awakened appetite for 
money. Half against their better judg- 
ment, the Romans let themselves be 
dragged into eastern quarrels. 

Time and again the Roman legions 
clanked eastward to discipline this or 
that misbehaving monarch. After a 
while, a warning was usually enough. 
When Syria’s King Antiochus in 168 
B.C. was on his way to invade Egypt, 
he was met by a Roman emissary 
who told him to turn back or risk war 
with Rome. Drawing a circle around 
the startled king, the Roman curtly 
ordered him to make up his mind be- 
fore he stepped out of it. Antiochus 
meekly marched back to Syria. 

But eastern machinations eventu- 
ally wore out Roman patience. Ro- 
man arrogance enraged the Eastern- 
ers. There were more wars, and little 
by little the rich lands that had been 
Rome’s allies and protégés became 
Rome’s provinces. Resistance was 
useless. Bowing to the inevitable, one 
king in Asia Minor simply left his 
whole kingdom to Rome in his will. 

Rome brought order to the East; 
but the East literally revolutionized 
Roman life. As the sluice gates 
opened, the Romans were nearly bur- 
ied under an avalanche of gold and 
luxuries, intellectuals and artists, 
priests, knaves and slaves. The Senate 
tried to stem the torrent. It sup- 
pressed the imported orgies of east- 
ern Bacchus and expelled every Greek 
philosopher from the city. But they 
all came back, to make Greek a sec- 
ond language for every educated Ro- 
man, and to undermine the simple 
Roman mind with worldly skepticism. 
Cato’s worst fears had come true; in 
little more than a generation Rome 
changed from a decent country town 
to a metropolis as corrupt and luxuri- 
ous as any eastern capital. 

The change was not all bad. There 
was a new refinement. Greek litera- 
ture inspired the Romans to develop 
their own. But sudden wealth and 
power was more than the Romans 
could cope with. Freed from prudent 
restraints, they showed a new cruelty 
in dealing with others. In 146 B.C., 
Cato, who had been thundering for 
years that Carthage must be finally 
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destroyed, got his way: the unoffend- 
ing city was besieged and razed to 
the ground. The same year, the Greek 
city of Corinth was wantonly sacked, 
plundered and burned, and its citi- 
zens sold into slavery. The eastern 
provinces were picked clean by 
swarms of Roman carpetbaggers. 

At home the specter of civil strife 
raised its head again. On one side 
were senators and generals, gorged 
with eastern booty, with extrava- 
gant villas, huge plantations, hordes 
of political retainers and armies of 
slaves. On the other were the peasant 
soldiers of Italy, who came home aft- 
er long campaigns to their neglected 
farms, only to be forced off the land 
by wealthy land-grabbers and wind 
up in Rome as an idle, destitute and 
irresponsible proletariat. 

When Tiberius Gracchus (in 133 
B.C.) tried to promote land reforms 
and appealed to the masses, the Sen- 
ate in blind rage butchered him and 
300 of his followers in the streets and 
flung their corpses into the Tiber. It 
was the first blood that Rome had 
shed in civil strife in 400 years. The 
rootless mobs of Rome discovered 
their strength, and from now on the 
deepening tragedy of the Roman Re- 
public was played out against the 
backdrop of spreading class warfare 
—the rich “‘optimates” versus the 
underprivileged “populares.” 


TL. main source of Rome’s trou- 


bles was political. As a government 
the Republic might be fit to run a 
small federation of rustic tribes: it 
was hopelessly unfit to run a rich 
world empire. There was no profes- 
sional government, no civil service. 
The governors sent out to the prov- 
inces got their plush jobs through in- 
fluence and connections. They were 
supposedly responsible to the Senate 
and the people. But the people were 
a fickle mob and the once-solid Sen- 
ate had become a disorderly battle- 
field of rival family cliques who 
stopped at nothing—deceit, bribery, 
extortion, the courting of the city 


masses—to win money and power. 
Governorships and military com- 
mands, instead of serving the prov- 
inces and the Republic, became the 
tools of personal ambition, a chance 
to accumulate fortunes and trained 
armies that could be thrown into po- 
litical warfare at home. It was a cyni- 
cal saying that a governor could ex- 
tort enough from his province in his 
first year to pay off his political debts; 
enough in his second to bribe a fu- 
ture jury into acquitting him of ex- 
tortion; and enough in his third to 
allow him to live like a king for the 
rest of his life. All through the last 
century B.C. the Republic was over- 
shadowed by strongmen whose rival- 
ries plunged Rome and Italy into 
bloody civil wars. 

The first pair of rival generals was 
Marius and Sulla. Marius was the 
favorite of the populares, Sulla the 
champion of the optimates. Dur- 
ing their seesaw struggle, in which 
they marched on and off the stage 
like figures on a weather clock, Rome 
changed hands four times. Sulla in 
88 B.C. even occupied Rome with his 
army. Every change signaled a purge 
of the losing side which filled gutters 
with the noblest blood of Rome. 

The next contenders were Pompey 
and Julius Caesar. Pompey came on 
first. His success against the pirates 
infesting the Mediterranean made 
Pompey a popular hero. His spectac- 
ular successes as supreme commander 
in the restive eastern theater of the 
empire gave him more power and 
prestige than any Roman had ever 
enjoyed before him. Caesar came up 
from behind. He used Pompey to get 
himself started. Then he conquered 
Gaul to get the money and the sea- 
soned army he needed to challenge 
him. It took him longer than he an- 
ticipated because of the rebellion of 
the Gauls under Vercingetorix. But 
after Caesar had suppressed the 
Gauls, crossed the Rubicon into Italy 
and routed Pompey, Caesar contemp- 
tuously dismissed the tattered Repub- 
lic as null and void, and had himself 
made dictator for life. 

Everything indicated that Rome 
was headed for one-man rule. But 
Caesar was a little premature. So long 
as it could still field a speaker like 
Cicero to articulate its ideals and men 
of action like Brutus and Cassius to 
strike a blow for them, the Republic 
was not ready to die; and Caesar paid 
the price of misjudgment with his life. 

It was the last pair of contenders 
who finally dispatched the Republic: 
Octavian, Caesar’s sickly, scheming, 
cold-blooded great-nephew and heir, 
and Antony, Caesar’s bluff, simple- 
minded general. Cooperating at first, 
they crushed Caesar’s assassins and 
purged the last of the great Repub- 
lican families. But once they had 
divided the empire between them, 
their partnership dissolved. 

In the East, Antony married Cleo- 
patra, Caesar’s erstwhile mistress, 


adopted the grand style of an Orien- 
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tal monarch and dreamed of an east- 
ern empire. In the West, Octavian 
smoothly settled disorders, nailed 
down his inheritance and methodical- 
ly prepared for the inevitable show- 
down with Antony. It came, in 31 
B.C., at the sea battle of Actium off 
the western coast of Greece. Antony 
and Cleopatra fled back to Egypt 
where their soldiers deserted them 
and they both committed suicide; 
Octavian was left, alone amid the 
ashes, to face the enormous task of 
constructing a new order and infus- 
ing a new and higher purpose into the 
weary world of Rome. 

“The throngs that went forth to 
meet Octavian on his return to Italy, 
the affection with which people of all 
classes, ages and positions welcomed 
him, the magnificence of his triumphs 
and the lavishness of his spectacles 
—cannot be described adequately,” 
wrote a Roman historian. It was as if 
the longings of millions, accumulated 
over decades of chaos and bloodshed, 
had suddenly found a voice and a 
focus, in the person of one frail young 
man. Octavian did not fail them. On 
Jan. 16, 27 B.C. he was given the title 
of Augustus and began his lifelong 
task of reshaping the Roman world. 

How he went about it will be told 
in a future instalment. But what he 
did amounted to a one-man revolu- 
tion. He built a stable government, 
in which all power and patronage 
centered in himself as emperor, al- 
though he carefully preserved a Re- 
publican facade. He improved the lot 
of the people, extinguished the feuds 
that had racked the old Republic, 
and restored decent administration to 
the provinces. His reforms extended 
far beyond politics into every as- 
pect of daily life. He sparked a reli- 
gious revival and created a whole 
new cult, the worship of Rome and 
Augustus, to dignify his regime. He 
awakened a sense of national purpose 
and commissioned great writers— 
including Virgil and Horace—to ar- 
ticulate it in ringing poetry. 

The new order of Augustus is known 


as the Empire; and he laid its founda- 
tion so securely, and built it so solidly 
and grandly that it outlasted him by 
almost two centuries. Except for a 
spurt of empire-building under Em- 
peror Trajan, Rome was about done 
with conquering. The main task of 
the emperors was to guard what Rome 
had won, consolidate and foster it and 
maintain a Roman Peace in the em- 
pire. Not all of them did. But not 
even the wild extravagance of Nero 
could seriously shake the stability 
of the system. Through wars on the 
frontiers, scandals in the palace, 
through natural disasters, rebellions 
in the provinces and military sedition 
at home, the Empire grew more 
strong, more efficient and more just. 
And during the second century of the 
Pax Romana, under the beneficent 
reigns of Trajan, Hadrian and the 
Antonines, the Mediterranean world 
reached a golden age of prosperity 
and well-being that it had never en- 
joyed before, and never has since. 


L.. Roman Empire was one of 


the great collective achievements of 
the human race. As Gibbon says, it 
“comprehended the fairest part of the 
earth, and the most civilized portion 
of mankind.” It covered an area al- 
most exactly the size of the U.S. and 
supported a population of at least 70 
or 90 million souls—citizens, provin- 
cials, slaves, men, women and chil- 
dren. At one extreme were suave Syr- 
ians and Greeks who looked down 
their noses at the obtuse Romans 
from their vantage point of a longer 
history, richer culture and, perhaps, 
quicker intelligence. At the other ex- 
treme were half-savage Britons who 
had only recently given up wearing 
animal skins and dyeing their own 
skins blue. And there was every shade 
of culture and experience in between. 

The Romans, of course, felt su- 
perior to them all. They smiled at 
the crudities of their more barbarous 
subjects, sneered at servile Orientals 
(“A Phrygian is usually improved by 
whipping,” runs a Roman saying), 
and had a curious love-hate relation- 
ship with the Greeks. For Roman 
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ways never replaced Greek ways in 
the East. There Greek language and 
culture were so widespread as to rep- 
resent a cultural division of the em- 
pire into the Greek East and the 
Latin West—a division which even- 
tually became political. 

But the Romans refrained from 
forcing conformity on their eastern 
constituents. So long as they paid 
their taxes, observed Roman laws, 
paid obeisance to local statues of the 
emperor, accepted Roman rule and 
Latin as the official language, they 
could do pretty much as they pleased. 

In the more barbarous provinces of 
the West—Spain, Gaul, Britain—the 
Romans had the far greater task of 
lifting primitive populations to an 
urban level. This, too, they accom- 
plished with surprising speed and, to 
their credit, more by persuasion than 
by force. 

The historian Tacitus, describing 
in 98 A.D. the activities of his father- 
in-law, the Roman general Agricola, 
in Britain, gives a graphic picture 
of Roman techniques. “To accustom 
a scattered, barbarous and warlike 
people,” he wrote, “to rest and re- 
pose through the charms of luxury, 
Agricola gave private encouragement 
and public aid to the building of 
temples, law courts, and private 
houses, praising the energetic and re- 
proving the indolent. Thus an hon- 
orable rivalry took the place of com- 
pulsion. He likewise provided a lib- 
eral education for the sons of the 
chiefs, and showed such a preference 
for the natural powers of the Britons 
. .. that they, who lately disdained 
the language of Rome, now coveted 
its eloquence. Hence, too, a liking 
sprang up for our style of dress, and 
the toga became fashionable.’’ And 
Tacitus, a stern moralist, added: 
“Step by step they were led to things 
which dispose to vice, the lounge, 
the bath, the elegant banquet.” 

What persuaded the provincials 
more than anything else to adopt Ro- 
man ways was their hope for Roman 
citizenship, which Rome dangled in 
front of them. Citizenship gave its 
possessor the full protection of Ro- 
man law from any arbitrary official 


action against his person or property, 
along with many other rights and 
privileges. Only a minority in the 
empire had it; all the rest competed 
for it—not only for its tangible bene- 
fits, but also as a kind of diploma of 
social acceptability. It is one of the 
most striking proofs of the greatness 
of Rome that the grandsons of the 
very Gauls who had fought Caesar 
so savagely should have come clamor- 
ing for citizenship. 

The people of Italy had originally 
won citizenship by fighting a savage 
war for it during the late Republic. 
Provincial recruits in the army were 
granted citizenship when they retired 
after 25 years of service. Best families 
in provincial towns were often hon- 
ored with it—and were thereby won 
over to wholehearted support of the 
regime. Sometimes whole communi- 
ties were given citizenship, if a signifi- 
cant number of their inhabitants were 
Roman settlers and therefore citizens 
already, or if they had distinguished 
themselves in some other way. 

Little by little, as the level of civi- 
lization rose and Rome itself became 
more cosmopolitan, the privilege was 
extended until, in 212 A.D., Emperor 
Caracalla by a stroke of his pen made 
virtually every free and adult male 
in the empire a Roman citizen. 


B ut long before Rome’s golden 


age ended, most of the old cultural 
barriers had fallen. The Senate, which 
had once been jealously restricted to 
Romans and Italians, was full of no- 
ble provincial families. Provincials 
occupied the highest posts in the gov- 
ernment, and had provided, in Tra- 
jan and Hadrian, two of the greatest 
emperors. Italy itself gradually lost 
the special status that Augustus had 
preserved for it, and although it re- 
mained for a long time free from tax- 
ation and never had a governor, it 
took its place alongside its fellows in 
what had by now become a Roman 
commonwealth of nations. 

The once-powerful Senate had sunk 
into impotence—useful as an hon- 
orable debating society like Britain’s 
House of Lords, and as a pool of dis- 
tinguished manpower to serve the 
state. Power had shifted to the im- 
perial palace on the Palatine. From 
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stop, North Africa to Texas. 


PIPER OFFERS A COMPLETE LINE OF AIRCRAFT 

from the twin-engine Aztec C executive transport 

to the Piper Pawnee, world’s most widely purchased agricultural plane. 
For full information on how a Piper could help 

speed your business affairs, assist agricultural production 

or add scope and pleasure to your personal travels, 

see your local Piper dealer or write for Piper catalog, Dept. 7-LI. 


PIPI iR AIRCRAFT CORP., Lock Haven, Pa. U.S.A. 
AIRCRAFT INTERNATIONAL S. A. 
Intercontinental Airport 


Geneva, Switzerland 
PIPER HAS BUILT MORE AIRPLANES THAN ANY OTHER MANUFACTURER IN THE WORLD 
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“WHEN 
YOU'RE SURE IT’S, 
GOOD ENOUGH,), 
... [IMPROVE IT” 


— that’s the MF ‘Stay First’ philosophy 


For a long time now, people have tried to grow one perfect blue rose. 
When they succeed, you can be sure someone else will say 

“Fine. But when are we going to see a black one?”’ 

We have our killjoys at MF, too. For every twelve men making 
Massey-Ferguson tractors, there’s another man whose 

sole concern is seeing them made even better. 

MF being the world’s top tractor manufacturer for 12 years 


doesn’t impress him at all. 


Last year was a good one for him. We put Pressure Control into our 
new tractors. It’s a revolutionary system that enables a 
Massey-Ferguson tractor to do more jobs under 

more farming conditions anywhere in the world. 


Farmers like MF Pressure Control. They’re buying more of 
our tractors than ever, making us even more top. 


Everybody who makes or uses tractors is talking about MF Pressure Control. 
Except that other man of ours. 
He’s talking black roses. 


Massey-Ferguson vy 
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a cadre of professionals in Augustus’ 
household, a full-fledged civil service 
had developed, which managed the 
empire. Its salaried officials super- 
vised the revenue and the mint, sup- 
plied the army, provided bread and 
spectacles for the Roman masses, and 
kept an eye on the senators who were 
sent out, along with staffs of special- 
ists, to govern the provinces. Unlike 
the last days of the Republic, there 
were no political points to be gained 
by plundering the provinces. Gov- 
ernors were directly responsible to 
the emperor and acted on the whole 
with honesty and competence. Prov- 
inces could appeal to Rome, and any 
offending governor was likely to find 
himself arraigned in Rome. There 
were still instances of malfeasance 
and occasionally of criminal outrage, 
and emperors were chary of exposing 
senators to too much temptation. 
One province, Egypt, on which Rome 
depended for much of its wheat sup- 
ply, was governed by a civil servant 
of lower rank: senators had to have 
a special visa even to set foot in it. 

The provinces were not organic en- 
tities like the states of the U.S. They 
could be expanded, contracted, di- 
vided up and reshuffled as bureau- 
cratic convenience dictated. The real 
basic unit of the empire, the cells 
that made up its living tissue, were 
the cities. There may have been as 
many as 10,000 of them, with tem- 
ples and forums, markets, public 
baths, libraries, theaters, amphithe- 
aters and aqueducts—the amenities 
which made life worth living. Some 
towns, especially in the East, ante- 
dated Rome. In Africa there were old 
Punic towns that had been Roman- 
ized—especially rebuilt Carthage it- 
self, Other towns were founded by 
Roman colonizers or grew out of old 
army camps where veterans stayed 
to marry and settle down. These con- 
sidered themselves Romes in minia- 
ture and looked it, with compact 
thickets of colonnades, arches, niches, 
fountains, and neatly paved streets 
and squares al] laid out in the stand- 
ard classical style that hardly varied 
throughout the empire. 

In each city a circle of best families 
dominated the little municipal sen- 
ate (known as the curia) and owned 
most of the surrounding land—except 
for the vast estates of rich absentee 
landlords in Rome. They pursued 
local rivalries with neighboring towns 
in prestige and in the splendor of 
public buildings and entertainments. 
Sometimes zeal and civic spirit over- 
leapt itself and got a city so heavily 
in debt that it could not pay its taxes. 
The federal government then had to 
step in, forgive unpaid taxes and ap- 
point a federal official to keep an eye 
on municipal expenditures. But ex- 
cept for such emergencies, the cities 
were to such an extent free from fed- 
eral interference in managing their 


own affairs that the whole Roman 
Empire could almost be regarded as 
a federation of independent cities. 
The cities helped out the govern- 
ment in Rome by maintaining order, 
assessing taxes, and keeping up the 
aqueducts, bridges, highways and the 
expensive post-horse system in their 
districts. Because so much of the 
work of keeping the Empire rolling 
along was left to them, the imperial 
civil service comprised a surprisingly 
small body of men. 


A. the center of the far-flung 


web of power sat the emperor him- 
self, deciding every step of policy, 
sifting reports, making appointments 
and keeping in close touch with his 
vast dominions by couriers who car- 
ried the imperial dispatches with as- 
tonishing speed over the Roman high- 
way system. The correspondence be- 
tween Emperor Trajan and Pliny the 
Younger, his governor in the Near 
East in 112 A.D., is a revelation 
of the close and detailed attention 
the emperor paid to the affairs of 
his people. 

Pliny wants one of the cities in his 
province excused from sending the 
usual delegation to greet Trajan on 
his birthday. Would it be all right 
to send congratulations by mail? 
Trajan’s reply: “Granted.” Pliny 
needs an engineer to fix up a bungled 
construction job on two aqueducts 
for the city of Nicomedia. Trajan’s 
reply: Okay, but find out “whose 
fault it is that Nicomedia has squan- 
dered so much money.” Pliny wants 
to know if he has acted correctly in 
punishing a religious sect called Chris- 
tians who criminally refuse to honor 
the gods of Rome. Trajan’s reply: 
“You have followed a correct pro- 
cedure, my dear Pliny. . . . No search 
is to be made for these people; if they 
are reported and proved guilty they 
must be punished, with this proviso, 
however: if a man denies he is a 
Christian and makes it plain that he 
is not ... then, however suspect he 
may have been in the past, his re- 
cantation shall secure him pardon. 
Anonymous accusations must not 
constitute an indictment. That is a 
wicked procedure, and not in keeping 
with the spirit of our age.” 

The severity of Trajan’s tone to- 
ward Christians reflects contempo- 
rary ignorance and suspicion about a 
creed that had appeared in Rome 
about 60 years earlier, and had been 
persecuted by Nero as a scapegoat for 
the great fire. Although it was spread- 
ing rapidly among the poorer class- 
es of the Empire, it had since re- 
mained obscure and misunderstood. 
But Trajan’s sense of justice is strong- 
er than his prejudices and reflects 
the growing attitude that the peace 
and welfare of the commonwealth 
is the first duty of government. The 
same emperor, Trajan, also gave state 
support to education and relieved 
the burden of the poor by remitting 
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Why has magnetophon 204 
two of everything — 
like two recorders? 


In »magnetophon 204 there are actually two 
complete magnetic tape instruments. Everything 
is duplicated. Amplifier, all the controls, 
loudspeaker — two of everything. And why this 
expense? So that you can record stereo 

and reproduce it, without having to connect up 
any additional apparatus. 

With magnetophon 204 you can also successfully 
perform the trick of playing at the same time 
music in your living-room and a funny story in 
the children’s bedroom. For onthe same tape you 
have two (mono) recordings in each direction 

of play. magnetophon 204 has two of everything. 





made by TELEFUNKEN... 
means a world of progress 
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As he came in for a landing, 
two engines went out, 

the baggage compartment 
caught fire, the rudder 
stuck, the landing gear 
jammed and when he 
finally got the plane down 
we gave him hell. 












He forgot to put the “no smoking” sign on. To get excited over a little 
thing like that you've got to be a fanatical perfectionist (or a German). 
Especially since there were no passengers on the plane to smoke. 

It was a training flight. Those engines were knocked out by one of our 
senior captains. He caused all the trouble. And more. Throughout the 
flight he gave the poor guy all kinds of problems that he'll never have. 

All Lufthansa pilots get put through this ordeal very regularly. In fact, 
twice as often as international regulations require. They also make twice 
as many unpleasant trips in one of our flight simulators. 

Naturally, they. can relax a little more in a flight simulator. But being 
Germans, naturally they don't. 

Have you ever seen a relaxed German? 


© Lufthansa 
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taxes. Under his reign and his suc- 
cessors’ in Rome’s golden age, the 
Second Century A.D., the Empire 
even took on the aspect of a wel- 
fare state. 


L. inhabitants of the empire 


got all this good government and the 
benefits of the Roman peace at a cut- 
rate price. Taxes were low. Chief 
source of imperial revenue was the 
tribute paid by the provinces, which 
consisted of a nominal poll tax and a 
land tax. There was also a 5% inheri- 
tance tax, which applied only to citi- 
zens, customs duties at all frontiers, 
sales taxes and a special tax on the 
manumission of slaves. There was 
revenue from leasing public lands, 
quarries, mines and fisheries to pri- 
vate contractors, and a government 
monopoly on salt. 

The long peace, the maintenance 
of law and order, and the absence 
of government control gave trade a 
tremendous boost during the Second 
Century, and businessmen made for- 
tunes. Highways were crowded with 
caravans, bringing Spanish ironware 
to Greece, Syrian cotton to Gaul, 
Gallic earthenware to Africa. Afri- 
can wild beasts and Egyptian mar- 
ble to Rome. The Mediterranean was 
studded with sails. ‘Look at our ports, 
our seas, crowded with big ships,” 
Juvenal exclaimed. ““The men at sea 
now outnumber the men on shore!” 
Aggressively the Romans pushed 
their trade to the dark hinterland 
of barbarism and to distant lands 
unknown. They bartered for amber 
on the coasts of the Baltic, sent a 
fleet around the northern tip of Scot- 
land, sailed down the coast of tropi- 
cal Africa, and traveled, windborne 
by the monsoons, to India—where 
Romans set up trading stations com- 
plete with temples and forums. One 
trade delegation in the reign of Mar- 
cus Aurelius even reached China and 
returned with expensive gifts from 
Emperor Han Huan Ti. 

Booming as it was, trade was not 
the mainstay of the Roman world as 
it had been of ancient Carthage. The 
chief source of wealth was agricul- 
ture, which was pursued on an enor- 
mous scale on vast estates and small 
holdings. Wheat, wine, olives and 
fruit were the chief crops and formed 
the basis of the Roman diet. The 
Romans were expert agricultural en- 
gineers; and during the Roman Peace 
the whole western end of North Afri- 
ca, now largely arid, was a fertile 
green belt, its plains waving with 
wheat, its rocky hillsides terraced 
with vineyards. Arab folklore still 
dwells nostalgically on the perished 
glories of Morocco and the rich hin- 
terland of Carthage. 

In the midst of Rome’s golden age, 
a Greek philosopher, Aelius Aristides, 


summed up its blessings in a eulogy 


addressed to Emperor Antoninus 
Pius: ‘Homer said, ‘Earth common 
to all,’ and you have made it come 
true. . . . Now any Greek, or non- 
Greek, can travel wherever he likes as 
easily as if he were passing from 
homeland to homeland. Neither the 
sandy approaches to Egypt through 
Arabia cause terror, nor inaccessible 
mountains nor immense stretches of 
river nor inhospitable barbarians; it 
is enough to be a Roman citizen. You 
have measured and recorded the land 
of the entire civilized world; you have 
spanned rivers with bridges and hewn 
highways through mountains and 
have filled barren stretches with post- 
ing stations; you have accustomed 
all areas to a settled and orderly way 
of life. . . . Cities gleam with radi- 
ance and charm; the whole earth has 
been beautiful like a garden... .” 


B ut as the golden age drew to 


a close, flaws began to mar Aristides’ 
glowing picture; inherent weaknesses 
became more noticeable. To begin 
with, the wealth of the empire was 
distributed with glaring inequality. 
Senators and businessmen lolled in 
luxury and used their influence to win 
tax exemptions. At one point half a 
dozen individuals owned one sixth of 
the whole province of Africa. Millions 
of peasants, who bore the heaviest 
burden of rents and taxes, lived close 
to the margin of starvation. 

As enterprising provinces devel- 





Trajan took care of the poor 


oped their own industries, commerce 
slackened. Because the cost of trans- 
portation was high, goods came in- 
creasingly to be produced for local 
consumption. As they became more 
self-sufficient economically, provinces 
became more local-minded as well, 
and the empire began to lose cohesion. 
The cities, for all their usefulness, 
drained wealth from the surrounding 
land—and Rome itself from the whole 
empire—while giving little in return. 
The life of the cities lost zest and 
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Why did we spend 
all that time and 


money to make 
the Asahi Pentax 


so beautiful? 





Because we had you in mind. We 
reckoned you wouldn’t be satisfied 
with a camera that only worked per- 
fectly. We figured you would expect 
even more than a dynamic, versatile 
single-lens reflex camera with mature 
technical features such as the through- 
the-lens exposure meter that reads 
exactly what your lens sees...more 
than a viewfinder that shows you 
even details your eyes may overlook. 
We thought that even the choice of 
23 superb Takumar lenses with the 
finest resolving power wouldn’t be 
quite enough. - 

So our engineers went back to work 
... hard work. To pack all their modern 
technology and precision into lines and 
contours that feel right in your hands 
the moment you pick up your Asahi 
Pentax. The Asahi Pentax is light and 


compact...a meticulously constructed 
instrument of elegant design and clas- 
sic simplicity. Feels and handles like 
an extension of your hands and eyes. 
It serves you gracefully. You'll under- 
stand what we mean when you just 
hold an Asahi Pentax at your dealer’s. 


w] ASAHI 
PENTAX 


{Asahi Optical Co., Ltd. C.P.O. Box 895, TOKYO i 


: Please send me further information: 


H 
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: sP H 
Asahi Optical Europe S.A. 

Freight Bldg., Block B—2nd Floor, 

Brussels National Airport, Zaventem, BELGIUM 
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Bs AFTER THE spirit that will become 
Scotch whisky has been distilled 
twice, it is still quite different in charac- 
ter from the Scotch that you enjoy. 

It doesn’t even get the title ‘whisky’ 
until it has been stored in venerable oak 


. o ry 





sherry casks for at least three years. Of 
course, many of the whiskies blended in 
Johnnie Walker need far longer. 

Ned McAdam (above) is head ware- 
houseman at a famous malt distillery. 
His job is to watch over the whisky as it 
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Years spent in oak casks 
puts the heart into Johnnie Walker, 


the world’s favourite Scotch. 


ai 
Ns 


slowly matures. When it leaves him, the 
once immature spirit has become a 
smooth, mellow whisky. If it’s good 
enough, it will find its way into Johnnie 
Walker. 
A nose in a million. When the whisky 
is good and ready the blenders call for 
it. George Thomson is Johnnie Walker’s 
chief blender. By nose he selects over 
40 of the finest aged Highland whiskies. 
Each one is chosen for its body, or 
special flavour, or 
unique bouquet. It 
takes a rare kind of 
skill. Making sure 
that Johnnie Walker 
stays the same from 
year to year is main- 
.. ly the responsibility 
. of George Thomson 
—and his nose. 












BORN 1820, STILL GOING STRONG we . 4 


Meet a Puggy. Officially, it is listed as 
a Class 20 locomotive, built in 1939. 
But, in the Highlands, any engine with- 
out a tender is known as a puggy. This 
puggy runs on a private line from Car- 
ron station one and a half miles to Dai- 
luaine distillery on Speyside. Its freight, 





coming in, is fuel. Its freight, going out, 
is fine malt whisky. It runs seven days 
a week, and its driver William Wilson 
says ‘Never dare to call it a toy’. For the 


puggy, the end of the line is still a long 
way ahead. For the best of its freight the 
destination is Johnnie Walker, a blend 
of the finest malt and grain whiskies. 


Best of the singles. Only 
the best of the single 
whiskies are blended into 
Johnnie Walker. You can 
verify this for yourself. Do > * 
what George Thomson é' 
does. By nose, savour the 
perfect balance of rich- 
ness, smoothness and 
mellowness. Then taste 
it, and you’ll know why 
the extra effort taken in 
producing a Scotch as fine 
as Johnnie Walker is so 
worthwhile. 


Say Johnnie Walker 
— you'll like it 
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freedom, as more and more of them 
got into financial trouble from over- 
spending, and had to submit to feder- 
al control. As the cost of government 
rose, more duties, burdens and ex- 
penses were shoved onto the shoulders 
of the city magistrates, so that what 
their forefathers had clamored to do 
for honor and prestige grew to be an 
intolerable burden, and election to 
the local curia a sentence to ruin. The 
provincial aristocracy, a bulwark of 
the Roman order, began to abdicate. 


L, Rome the imperial govern- 
ment found itself stuck with low rev- 
enues, and confronted by rising costs. 
It had never distributed the tax load 
fairly or collected taxes efficiently and 
even in the palmiest days of Empire 
was never far from bankruptcy. The 
tax rates, in fact, had been set by Au- 
gustus and had risen only slightly. 





Praetorians auctioned the throne 


Some of the earlier, more unscrupu- 
lous emperors had resorted to outright 
confiscations of private property, and 
had even on occasion plundered their 
own cities. The emperors of the gold- 
en age did not stoop to such meas- 
ures, but instead they countenanced 
the progressive corruption of the coin- 
age of mixing silver with copper, gold 
with lead, and thereby added to in- 
flation. When Marcus Aurelius, the 
last of the golden age emperors, had 
to beef up the army to drive out bar- 
barian invaders, the exchequer was 
so bare—after 80 years of peace and 
prosperity—that he had to sell off his 
household treasures to raise money. 


The Romans never recognized their 
basic economic dilemma: that they 
consumed more than they produced. 
Rome had won its original wealth by 
conquering the East centuries before, 
and had been spending its capital 
ever since. Whatever trade and agri- 
culture yielded was mostly tied up 
in land, wasted on luxuries, or petri- 
fied in the masonry of public build- 
ings. Much of it was drained away 
abroad: hoards of Roman money 
have been found in Germany and 
India. Too little was put to work to 
produce more wealth. 

The Empire had dangerous poli- 
tical flaws as well. There was the 
army, growing larger now as new war- 
like races—Goths, Vandals, Franks 
and Burgundians—approached the 
frontiers of the empire. The legions, 
no longer composed of sturdy Roman 
citizens with a personal stake in the 
welfare of Rome, were recruited from 
provincials and, increasingly, from 
barbarians. They were posted per- 
manently along the frontiers, where 
their loyalties easily shifted from the 
distant emperor to their local gener- 
als, and their secret sympathies from 
the peaceful citizens they were sup- 
posed to guard to the barbarians they 
were supposed to fight. The govern- 
ment always made respectable show 
of civilian authority. But the real 
power rested with the unreliable 
army, which could make and unmake 
emperors whenever it chose. In one 
notorious coup in 193 A.D. the Prae- 
torian Guard, an elite corps sta- 
tioned in the capital, literally auc- 
tioned off the Empire to the high- 
est bidder. It was bought by a rich 
senator, who promised to pay each 
soldier $1,250. 

Another danger lurked in the pow- 
er of the emperors themselves. There 
was no way to remove a bad one ex- 
cept by assassination; neither was 
there any reliable method of trans- 
ferring power from one ruler to the 
next unless an emperor appointed his 
successor during his own reign and 
persuaded the army to accept him. 
As a result, whenever the throne fell 
vacant Rome held its breath. 

So long as Rome was blessed with 
strong emperors and there was peace, 
the armies could be controlled and 
the government could just about pay 


its way. But by the end of the Second 
Century the imperial fabric had be- 
come so fragile that a run of weak em- 
perors or a strong blow from outside 
was enough to shatter it to pieces. 


L the Third Century A.D. both 
disasters came at once. The armies of 
the Empire elevated their own’ com- 
manders to the purple and massacred 
each other in civil wars; barrack room 
emperors rose and fell like dummies in 
a shooting gallery; barbarians overran 
the empire to sack and plunder. Only 
after 50 years of turmoil and slaugh- 
ter, during which the once smiling and 
open cities, including Rome, shrank 
back behind frowning walls, did peace 
at last return. But the Roman world 
as Aristides had known it was dead, 
the empire a pauper, its population 
diminished, its fields abandoned, 
many of its cities in ashes. 

Out of the rubble, Diocletian in 
284-305 A.D. and then Constantine 
the Great in 324-337 A.D. built a 
new world—but a bleak one. The 
need for money was greater than ever, 
what with runaway inflation and the 
barbarians surging against the shaky 
frontiers. The only solution was to 
bind every man to his post, every 
tradesman to his calling, every mag- 
istrate to his burdens, and every peas- 
ant to his fields, to make certain that 
the work of the Roman world got 
done and the taxes paid. 

Iron totalitarianism gave the Ro- 
man Empire another hundred years’ 
lease on life. But it was a deepening 
nightmare. Emperors gradually with- 
drew from public gaze, moving away 
from Rome to distant palaces where 
they sat, stiff as ikons, surrounded 
by eunuch functionaries and German 
bodyguards. Only a favored few were 
even admitted into the divine pres- 
ence and allowed to kiss the gem- 
encrusted hem of his robe. The em- 
peror was to be glimpsed in the van 
of barbarized Roman armies, dash- 
ing frantically from one point to the 
next to meet the enemy in dim bat- 
tles. Meanwhile the civil service, left 
to its own self-seeking devices and 
grown monstrously swollen and cor- 
rupt, preyed on the enslaved citi- 
zens of the Empire. About the only 
sensible step taken during this time 
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JULIUS CAESAR 


Most Fascinating 
Roman of Them All 


By Luigi Barzini 





was to extend toleration to the long- 
persecuted Christians. It was done by 
Constantine, who claimed that he 
had a vision of the Cross on the eve 
of the battle that won him his throne. 
Christian support helped, but it came 
too late. Other ills and iniquities that 
had plagued Rome for so long be- 
came worse. When the barbarians 
broke through for the last time, they 
were often welcomed as liberators. 





Emperors drew into seclusion 


The final tide of invasion came at 
the end of the Fourth Century and 
lasted for a hundred years. In 410 
A.D. Rome was sacked—the first 
time that the capital had fallen to a 
foreign foe in 800 years. By then the 
Empire had already been divided 
into eastern and western halves, each 
with its own emperor. The Western 
Empire caved in and broke up into 
barbarian kingdoms. The fiction of 
Roman rule was kept alive for a while 
by puppet emperors: but when the 
last one was dismissed and a barbar- 
ian became king of Italy, the last 
symbol of Rome’s power vanished in 
the West. What little authority was 
left in Rome had passed to the Chris- 
tian Church, and it was the Bishop 
of Rome, Pope Leo, who in 452 A.D. 
persuaded the invading Huns tospare 
the city. 

The East held its own, and by the 
Sixth Century had so far recovered 
that Emperor Justinian even tried 
to reconquer the West. But though 
his armies triumphed in Africa and 
Italy and held Rome against a fierce 
Gothic siege, they were too weak to 
keep a permanent hold on what they 
had won. 

Justinian did achieve something 
that was grander and more lasting. 
In 537 A.D. he and his empress, The- 
odora, dedicated the great church of 
Santa Sophia in Constantinople. The 
event turned the page to a new era 
destined to carry, embalmed within 
it, some of the ancient grandeur of 
Rome, but this time under the spread- 
ing banners of Christendom. 
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(ne movie... 


and 1,000 miles 
slip by. 


Youre there before you know it on TWA, the airline that knows America best 


There’s only one way you lose time on TWA. You lose awareness of it — and we help you 
every minute of your trip to the U.S.A.! Besides wining and dining, there’s an absorbing are 


depend on 


full-length film presented by Inflight Motion Pictures, plus a wide range of audio 
entertainment to intrigue you. Enjoy StarStream Theater for a nominal charge on any ~p- 
transatlantic TWA jet - in Royal Ambassador First Class or money-saving Economy with 

its amazing new fares. This year they’re the lowest in history. Call your Travel Agent 

or Trans World Airlines - to and within America, we serve you all the way ! 
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Youthful Caprice for Caps 


In the city, at the beach, on all sorts 
of indoor and outdoor larks, the 
young are wearing caps this summer. 
Not just any old cap, but the cap, 
the squashy one with a visor brim 
that the Beatles favor. The kids buy 
the caps everywhere and at all prices, 
but mostly at Army and Navy stores 
which have become favorite empo- 
riums in the U.S. Milliners like the 
look too and have adapted the cap 
for their customers who go for its 
nonchalance and the becoming way 
it has with long, smooth hairdos. 
The cap fad looks as though it will 
continue on in the fall and it may 
be that the long-standing fashion 
for hatlessness is losing its hold. As 
one young cap-wearer puts it, “Only 


middle-aged ladies go bare-headed.” 





A. Richard’s Army and Navy 
store (left) in New York, three 
long-haired youngsters try on caps 
that sell for $2.99. In California 
a swimmer in low-backed maillot 
by Brigance wears white canvas 
milliner’s version (Leon Bennett). 
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REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 


ADEN (1 yr, SA£ 2.220; 3 yrs, 5.150; 5 yrs, 7.500), c/o Na~ 
tional and Grindlays Bank, Ltd., P.O. Box 1181, Steamer Point 
ARGENTINA (1 yr, 1320 pesos; 3 yrs, 2860; 5 yrs, 4400), 
c/o First National City Bank, Bartolomé Mitre 502, Buenos Aires 
AUSTRALIA & TERR. (1 yr, Aust$ 5.50 or 55/-; 3 yrs, 
$12.95 or 129/6; 5 yrs, $16.25 or 162/6), LIFE International, 
G.P.0. Box 3814, Sydney, N.S.W. 

AUSTRIA (1 yr, S 156; 3 yrs, 335; 5 yrs, 520), c/o Creditan- 
stalt Bankverein, Auslandsabteilung, Wien 1/1, Postfach 72, 
Postscheckkonto Nr. 20.772 

BAHAMAS (1 yr, Bah$ 6.25; 3 yrs, 14.50; 5 yrs, 21.00), 
c/o The Bank of Nova Scotia, Nassau 

BARBADOS (1 yr, BWI$ 10.50; 3 yrs, 24.50; 5 yrs, 35.50), 
c/o The Bank of Nova Scotia, Bridgetown 

BELGIUM & LUXEMBOURG (I yr, Fr. 300; 3 yrs, 650; 

5 yrs, 1000), c/o Kredietbank S.A., Grand Place 18, Bruxelles, 
Compte Cheques Postaux 167.96 

BERMUDA (1 yr, 45/-; 3 yrs, 104/-; 5 yrs, 150/-), c/o 
Magazine Distributors, Phoenix Building Hamilton 

BOLIVIA (1 yr, 72 pesos; 3 yrs, 156; 5 yrs, 240), c/o Banco 
Mercantil, La Paz 

BRAZIL (1 yr, Cr$ 15,000; 3 yrs, 32,500; 5 yrs, 50,000), c/o 
First National City Bank, Ave. Rlo Branco 83/85, Caixa Postale 
770, Rio de Janeiro 

BRITISH ISLES & BRITISH TERR, (1 yr, 45/-; 3 yrs, 
104/-; 5 yrs, 150/-), LIFE International, TIME & LIFE Building, 
New Bond Street, London W1, England 

BRITISH WEST INDIES (1 yr, BWI$ 10.50; 3 yrs, 24.50; 5 

yrs, 35.50), c/o The Bank of Nova Scotia, St. George's, Grenada 

CANAL ZONE (1 yr, US$ 4.50; 3 yrs, 10.50; 5 yrs, 15.00), 
LIFE International, 540 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, IIlinois 

60611, U.S.A. 

CHILE (1 yr, 27,00 escudos; 3 yrs, 58,50; 5 yrs, 90,00), c/o 

First National City Bank, Bandera 237, Santiago 

COLOMBIA (1 yr, 90 pesos; 3 yrs, 210; 5 yrs, 300), c/o 

First National City Bank, Carrera 9, No. 14-10, Bogota 

COSTA RICA (1 yr, 30 colones; 3 yrs, 70; 5 yrs, 100), 

c/o Banco Anglo-Costarricense, Apdo. 2038, San José 

CYPRUS (1 yr, C£ 2.220; 3 yrs, 5.150; 5 yrs, 7.500), c/o 

The Chartered Bank, Nicosia 

DENMARK (1 yr, Kr 46; 3 yrs, 99; 5 yrs, 152), c/o Kgben- 

having Discontokasse, Bank-Aktieselskab, Kgs. Nytorv 20, Kében- 
avn 

DOMINICAN REP. (1 yr, 4,50 pesos; 3 yrs, 10,50; 5 yrs, 
15,00), c/o Royal Bank of Canada, Santo Domingo 
ECUADOR (1 yr, 100 sucres; 3 yrs, 235; 5 yrs, 335), c/o La 
Previsora Banco Nacional de Crédito, Casilla 12, Quito 

EL SALVADOR (I yr, 11,50 colones; 3 yrs, 26,50; 5 yrs, 

37,50), c/o Banco Salvadorefio, San Salvador 

ETHIOPIA (1 yr, Eth$ 15.00; 3 yrs, 32.50; 5 yrs, 50.00), c/o 

The Commercial Bank of Ethiopia, Addis Ababa 

FINLAND (1 yr, Fmk 19.20; 3 yrs, 41.60; 5 yrs, 64.00), c/o 

Helsingin Osakepankki, P. 0. Box 110, Helsinki 300, Helsingfors 
FRANCE (1 yr, 28.75 FF; 3 yrs, 65.00; 5 yrs, 97.50), LIFE In- 

ternational, Boite Postale 278-08, Paris 8e 

FRENCH AFRICA (1 yr, CFA 1500; 3 yrs, 3250; 5 yrs, 

5000), LIFE International, 5 Ottho Heldringstraat, Amsterdam 
18, Netherlands 

GERMANY (1 yr, DM 18.00; 3 yrs, 42.00; 5 yrs, 60.00), 

c/o Deutsche Effecten-und Wechselbank, 6 Frankfurt a.M. 1, 
Postfach 3649, Postscheckkonto Ffm 142144 

GREECE (1 yr, Dr 180; 3 yrs, 390; 5 yrs, 600), c/o National 
Bank of Greece, S.A., 38 Stadiou Street, Athens 132 

GUATEMALA (1 yr, Q 4,50; 3 yrs, 10,50; 5 yrs, 15,00), 

c/o Bank of London & Montreal, P. 0. Box 1106, Guatemala 
GUYANA (1 yr, BWI$ 10.50; 3 yrs, 24.50; 5 yrs, 35.50), c/o 
Barclay’s Bank, Water Street, Georgetown 

HAITI (1 yr, G 22,50; 3 yrs, 52,50; 5 yrs, 75,00), c/o Banque 
Nationale de la République d’Haiti, Port-au-Prince 
HONDURAS (1 yr, 9 lempiras; 3 yrs, 21; 5 yrs, 30), c/o 
Banco Atlantida, Tegucigalpa 

IRAN (lyr, Ris 490; 3 yrs, 1130; 5 yrs, 1640), c/o Foreign 

Trade Bank of Iran, Avenue Saadi, Teheran 

IRAQ (1 yr, ID 2.220; 3 yrs, 5.150; 5 yrs, 7.500), c/o Credit 
Bank of Iraq, P. 0. Box 4, Baghdad 

IRELAND (1 yr, 41/-; 3 yrs, 93/-; 5 yrs, 140/-), c/o The 
Munster & Leinster Bank, Ltd., Foreign Exchange Dept., Dame 
Street, Dublin 2 

ISRAEL (1 yr, IL 17.25; 3 yrs, 39.00; 5 yrs, 58.50), c/o 
The Mercantile Bank of Israel, Ltd., P. O. Box 512, Tel-Aviv 
ITALY (1 yr, Lit 3,750; 3 yrs, 8,125; 5 yrs, 12,500), c/o 
Banca Commerciale Italiana, Via del Corso 226, Roma 


JAMAICA (1 yr, 45/-; 3 yrs, 104/-; 5 yrs, 150/-), c/o 
The Bank of Nova Scotia, P. 0. Box 511, Kingston 

JORDAN (1 yr, JD 2.220; 3 yrs, 5.150; 5 yrs, 7.500), c/o 
Arab Bank Limited, Amman 

LEBANON (1 yr, LL 19.50; 3 yrs, 45.00; 5 yrs, 65.00), c/o 
Algemene Bank Nederland, N.V., P. O. Box 3012, Beirut 
LIBERIA (1 yr, US$ 6.00; 3 yrs, 13.00; 5 yrs, 20.00), c/o 
Bank of Liberia, P. 0. Box 131, Monrovia 

LIBYA (1 yr, Lib£ 2.25; 3 yrs, 5.20; 5 yrs, 7.50), c/o Barclays 
Bank D.C.0., P. 0. Box 214, Benghazi 

MALAWI (1 yr, 45/-; 3 yrs, 104/-; 5 yrs, 150/-), c/o National 
and Grindlays Bank, Ltd., P. 0. Box 1955, Lusaka, Zambia 
MEXICO (1 yr, 56 pesos; 3 yrs, 132; 5 yrs, 188), LIFE 
International, Apdo. 4-963, Sullivan 31, México 4, D.F. 
MOROCCO (1 yr, DH 28.75; 3 yrs, 65.00; 5 yrs, 97.50), c/o 
Banque Ottomane Maroc, 1, Place du 16 Novembre, Casablanca 
NETHERLANDS (1 yr, f 20.70; 3 yrs, 46.80; 5 yrs, 70.00), 
LIFE International, 5 Ottho Heldringstraat, Amsterdam 18, 
Postgiro 669900 

NETH, ANTILLES (1 yr, NAf 11.50; 3 yrs, 25.00; 5 yrs, 
38.00), c/o N.V. Edwards, Henriquez & Co’s Bank, Willemstad, 


Curacao 
NEW ZEALAND & ISLAND TERR. (1 yr, 45/-; 3 yrs, 
104/-; 5 yrs, 150/-), c/o David Markham & Co., Hope Gibbons 
Bidg., P. 0. Box 270, Wellington C1 
NICARAGUA (1 yr, C$ 34.00; 3 yrs, 79.00; 5 yrs, 112.50), 
c/o Banco de América, Managua 
NIGERIA (1 yr, 45/-; 3 yrs, 104/-; 5 yrs, 150/-), c/o Bank 
of America, P. 0. Box 2317, Lagos 
NORWAY (1 yr, Kr 43; 3 yrs, 93; 5 yrs, 150), c/o Den- 
norske Creditbank, P. 0. Box 769/71, Oslo 1 
PANAMA (1 yr, B 4,50; 3 yrs, 10,50; 5 yrs, 15,00), c/o 
First National City Bank, P. 0. Box 555, Panama 
PARAGUAY (1 yr, G 780; 3 yrs, 1690; 5 yrs, 2600), c/o First 
National City Bank, Chile esquina Presidente Franco, Asunci6n 
(1 yr, 120 soles; 3 yrs, 280; 5 yrs, 400), c/o First Na- 
tional City Bank, Ave. Nicol4s de Piérola 1062, Lima 
PORTUGAL & TERR. (1 yr, Esc 170; 3 yrs, 370; 5 yrs, 
575), c/o Banco Espirito Santo e Commercial de Lisboa, P. 0. 
Box 2105, Lisbon 
RHODESIA (1 yr, 45/-; 3 yrs, 104/-; 5 yrs, 150/-), c/o 
National and Grindlays Bank, Ltd., P. 0. Box 1778, Bulawayo 
SAUDI ARABIA (1 yr, SR 28.25; 3 yrs, 65.25; 5 yrs, 94.50), 
c/o Arab Bank, Ltd., Al-Khobar 
SIERRA LEONE (I yr, 4.50 Leones; 3 yrs, 10.40; 5 yrs, 
15.00), ¢/o Bank of West Africa, Oxford Street, Freetown 
SOUTH AFRICA & ADJ. TERR. (1 yr, R 4.50; 3 yrs, 10.40; 
5 yrs, 15.00), c/o South African Bank of Athens, Ltd., S.A. Fire 
House, 103 Fox Street, Johannesburg 
SPAIN (1 yr, Ptas 360; 3 yrs, 780; 5 yrs, 1200), c/o Banco de 
Santander, Alcala 37, Madrid 
SUDAN (1 yr, Sud£ 2.20; 3 yrs, 5.00; 5 yrs, 7.25), c/o El 
Nilein Bank, P. 0. Box 466, Khartoum 
SURINAM (1 yr, Sf 11.50; 3 yrs, 25.00; 5 yrs, 38.00), c/o 
De Surinaamsche Bank N.V., Paramaribo 
SWEDEN (1 yr, Kr 31; 3 yrs, 67; S yrs, 104), c/o Stockholms 
Enskilda Bank, Stockholm 16, Postal Check Account No. 52240 
SWITZERLAND (1 yr, Fr 26; 3 yrs, 56; 5 yrs, 87), c/o First 
National City Bank, P.O. Box 486, 3 Geneva 1211, Postal 
Check Account 12-1256 
SYRIA (1 yr, SL 25; 3 yrs, 58; 5 yrs, 84), c/o Arab World 
Bank No. 1, P.O. Box 2231, Damascus 
TANZANIA (1 yr, 45/-; 3 yrs, 104/-; 5 yrs, 150/-), c/o Na- 
tional and Grindlays Bank, Ltd., P. 0. Box 9002, Dar-es-Salaam 
TRINIDAD (1 yr, TT$ 10.50; 3 yrs, 24.50; 5 yrs, 35.50), c/o 
The Bank of Nova Scotia, Port of Spain 
TRUCIAL STATES a yr, Rs 28; 3 yrs, 62; 5 yrs, 95), c/o 
All branches of The Arab Bank, Limited 
TUNISIA (1 yr, TD 3.020; 3 yrs, 6.825; 5 yrs, 10.200), c/o 
Société Tunisienne de Banque, 1 Av. H. Thameur, Tunis 
TURKEY (1 yr, TL 63; 3 yrs, 145; 5 yrs, 210), c/o Holantse 
Bank-Uni_N.V., P. K. 34-Karakoy, Istanbul 
UGANDA (i yr, 45/-; 3 yrs, 104/-; 5 yrs, 150/-), c/o Na- 
tional_and Grindlays Bank, Ltd., P. 0. Box 331, Kampala 
UNITED ARAB REP. (1 yr, Pt 290; 3 yrs, 670; 5 yrs, 970), 
c/o Banque de Port Said, 45 Sharia Kasr El Nil, Cairo 
URUGUAY (1 yr, 420 pesos; 3 yrs, 910; 5 yrs, 1400), c/o 
First National City Bank, Cerrito 455, Montevideo 
VENEZUELA (1 yr, Bs 21; 3 yrs, 48, 5 yrs, 68) c/o First 
National City Bank, Carmelitas a Altagracia, Caracas __ 
ZAMBIA (1 yr, 45/-; 3 yrs, 104/-; 5 yrs, 150/-), c/o National 
and Grindlays Bank, Ltd., P. 0. Box i955, Lusaka 
ELSEWHERE (1 yr, US$6; 3 yrs, US$ 13; 5 yrs, US$ 20), LIFE 
International, 5 Ottho Heldringstraa , Amsterdam 18, Netherlands 
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SUBSCRIPTION 
SERVICE 


Please include a LIFE address 
label to insure prompt service 
whenever you write us about 
your subscription 
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NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS 


To enter a subscription to LIFE 


: city 

in your own currency, see above 

listing of local prices and re- 

mitting addresses. country 


ATTACH _ airmait,six Weeks BEFORE changing your 


LABEL 
“HERE 





new address 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 
If you are moving, please notify us by 


address—ten weeks if you live in the 
South Pacific area. Use this form, attach 
your present magazine address label and 
print your new address below. (We must 
have your old address in order to change 
to your new one.) 


state or province 


CAPS 
CONTINUED 





= 
Fiying pop artist Andy Warhol’s floating pillows in a Los 
Angeles gallery, Mrs. Dennis Hopper, daughter of the late Mar- 
garet Sullavan, wears a checked Leon Bennett cap with slacks. 





Do you value 
your safety enough to buy 
a Mercedes-Benz? 


Do you think a fast car needs disc brakes? With 
power assistance? And two dual-circuit independ- 
ent braking systems? We agree. 

We would go even further. Every Mercedes-Benz 
has all-round upholstering inside. Handles and 
knobs are recessed or elastic. The recirculating ball 
type steering is absolutely precise, and stays precise 
year after year. 

Mercedes-Benz road holding has always been 








phenomenal, at any speed. On the new models, i’s M™BRCE PES BENZ 


even better, even steadier. 

More safety extras: door locks that won’t jam or 
open by themselves; a specially reinforced interior 
(Daimler-Benz patent); more robust and stronger 
engines. And all along the production line, each 
Mercedes is checked and rechecked in meticulous 
detail. 

Safety, long life and comfort are what you pay 
for in these new models. 


64 Alme 


The Mercedes-Benz programme: 15 passenger car types, ranging from 2-6 litres and from 60 to 300 gr. HP/SAE - 19 basic truck types in more than 500 versions, with payloads from 
1,7 to 15 tons and total weights from 3,6 to 26 tons - 7 bus types offering a total of 60 versions (city, and intercity buses and coaches) for 10 to 117 passengers (10 to 55 seats) - 5 Unimog 
types with an output ranging from 37 to 88 gr. HP/SAE - in addition municipal and fire fighting vehicles. 
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THE PACE-SETTER 


(Pace-setters prefer Sabena’s casually relaxed crossings) 


As a pace-setter with a tight schedule, you find Sabena suits one of Sabena’s most faithful patrons. We know you as a pace- 
your exacting requirements and sophisticated taste. The captain, setter who flies Sabena to the significant cultural and industrial 
who sees you often on our flights, is now an old friend and will premiéres of our time. 

always find a. minute to welcome you aboard. He knows you as Sabena, the pace-setter’s airline. 


A Mica 


BELGIAN Wold aratines 


SABENA. THE ONLY INTERNATIONAL NETWORK HOMiING ON BRUSSELS, 


SABENA IS MEMBER OF 


SABEN 


QUALITY IN AIR TRANSPORT 





HUB OF THE COMMON MARKET 
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When somebody comes along 
with a bargain basement bid on 
air conditioning equipment 


ask yourself,“Is it as solid as it looks?” 
There’s no question about Carrier. 
You can count on: low owning and 
a operating costs; the availability 

) “™en of Carrier service locally; equipment 
‘ma '@ that does a job. Good reasons 

why more people put their confidence 
in Carrier than in any other make. 
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GED First Name in Air Conditioning 


Carrier International Ltd., 385 Madison Ave., 
New York, N.Y. 10017, U.S.A. 
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STUDENTS 


In Your Family 


ideal For Join {he smart people. 






The Popular 


LIFE NATURE 
LIBRARY 


“Spectacular, dramatic and com- 
prehensive,” says C. V. Anthony 
Adams of the Dublin Evening 
Herald. “Every volume reads with 
such simplicity; the whole series is 
a triumph,” says John Jarrett of 
Animal Life. 
Each book measures 81/2’’x 11” 
and contains approximately 
190 pages, with about 35,000 words 
of text, with scores of paintings, 
photographs, maps, charts, 
These Volumes Now Available: diagrams and a complete index. 
THE SEA THEMOUNTAINS THE POLES More than half the photographs 
THE.DESERT THE EARTH THE UNIVERSE are in full colour. 
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HARRIS TWEED 
TOP TWEED in a man’s life 


Handsome and hard-wearing, Harris Tweed has all the 
talents. It has a pedigree and a character that have won for it 
world-wide fame. 

It is of course easily identified by its famous Orb Mark which 
has been legally recognised by the British Courts as Certification 
that the cloth is genuine Harris Tweed. 

For over fifty years the Orb Mark has signified that the tweed 
to which it is applied has been independently inspected and is 
made from 100% pure Scottish virgin wool, spun, dyed, 
hand-woven and finished in the Outer Hebrides—in short a 
complete product of the islands which for centuries have been 
the home of Harris Tweed. 

For easy identification, always look for the Orb Mark 
on the reverse side of the cloth, or. on the label on the 


Harris <> Tweed, 


Issued by The Harris Tweed Association Ltd., Inverness, Scotland 
C4 





ROADWISE 


LIFE’s international readers are fa- 
miliar sights on the world’s highways. 
Small wonder. They own 95 autos 
per 100 families, ranging in size from 
compact to limousine. Further, 20°/o 
of these LIFE families own two or 
more cars. And they use them—aver- 
aging 14,000 miles in twelve months. 








arrived... 


New situations to meet, 
new friends to greet. 

An old friend, too. Dewar’s. 
“White Label”Scotch Whisky. 
In more than 160 countries 
the world over, you’ll find 

Dewar’s“White Label” 
there to enjoy. 
For wherever you may go, 
“White Label’never varies. 


Inu 
Lalae 


DEWAR’S SCOTCH WHISKY 
» Likean phy 
old friend fi - 
Ke -7¢ never 
GS varies 
"Distilled, blended and 


bottled in Scotland 


Dewar’s have distributors or agents in most parts of 
the world, who can arrange to deliver a gift of “White 
Label” to your friends overseas. Please ask your lacal 
distributor for a quotation or, in case of difficulty, write 
to: John Dewar & Sons Ltd, Dewar House, Haymarket, 
London SW1, England, 





THE QUEEN’S AWARD 
TO INDUSTRY 1966 
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Discover a whole new world of superb entertainment 





The world has a brilliant new entertainer — the 
magnificent new Philips FM/AM de Luxe. 
Global coverage. The radio programmes 
it brings you on seven wavebands come from 
the farthest corners of the globe. There’s even 
a trawler band, so that you can tune to naviga- 
tion beacons and marine weather reports — 
essential for keen yachtsmen. The sound is 
rich, powerful, crystal-clear. 

Packed with features. Put together like 
a watch, with meticulous care, the FM/AM 
de Luxe is the finest portable the world has 
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ever known. Here are just a few of its modern 
features. Nineteen semi-conductors, special 
circuitry and a 7” x 5” high efficiency loud- 
speaker for crystal-clear reception. More than 
twenty controls. Built-in telescopic aerial for 
FM, frame for short wave, ferroceptor for 
medium and long wave. Built-in earphone for 
private listening. Sockets for gramophone, tape 
recorder, outdoor aerials, external power 
supply and extension speaker. Dial and map to 
tell the time anywhere in the world. Rotatable 
base and azimuth ring for beacon finding and 


PHILIPS 


GREATEST IN A GREAT RANGE OF PORTABLE RADIOS 


plotting positions at sea. A Philips Inter- 
national Service Passport entitling you to six 
months’ free service wherever you travel. A 
free owner’s handbook supplied with the radio 
containing operating details, world broadcasting 
information and navigation instructions, plus a 
FREE map plotter. 

Heads a great team. The Philips FM/AM 
de Luxe radio is number one in the all-star 
team of great Philips radios. See it soon at your 
nearest Philips Dealer. 
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THE START. Each car has 4.55 litres of gasoline in a special tank on its roof. 





THE TEST. Half-time, both cars at a steady 64 kph. 














THE RESULT. The first arrow shows where the black car stopped on the first run. Over three kilometres farther on, the second arrow marks the white car— 








How one of Shell’s 7 ingredients 
gives you good mileage 


Observed by the British Royal Automobile Club on March 3, 1966 


Two hours after dawn on a hot winter morning. 
Scene: the long straight road across the Tunisian 
desert from Gafsa to Gabes. This was the setting 
chosen by Shell engineers for another remarkable 
demonstration of gasoline mileage. (The first dem- 
onstration was at the Goodwood motor racing circuit 
in England.) 


Two cars were used in this demonstration—one 
white and one black, but otherwise identical. The 
drivers were ordinary motorists, not professionals. 


Into the white car went exactly one gallon (4.55 
litres) of Super Shell—the same Super Shell, con- 
taining a basic mileage ingredient, that you would 
buy from a Shell station. Into the black car went 
exactly one gallon (4.55 litres) of Super Shell too, but 
with the mileage ingredient left out. 


The drivers’ instructions were simple enough: 
‘Accelerate to 40 mph (64 kph) and hold it until you 
run out of fuel’. An RAC man gave the word, and 
off the two cars went, across the barren desert— 
until at last the black car faltered and rolled to a 
halt. Out of gasoline. The driver could only watch 
helplessly as the white car disappeared into the 
distance. 


Next, the test was repeated the other way—against 
the wind, and with the fuels switched. Again it was 





the car with the mileage ingredient that went 
farther. 


Result of the test? Victory for the mileage in- 
gredient—by an average of 4.48 kilometres. 
Wherever you buy Super Shell, it contains that 
mileage ingredient—and that’s why! 


Top-quality gasolines are built up of carefully 
blended ingredients, each there with a job of its own 
to do. The Tunisia demonstration shows the mileage 
ingredient at work. 


This is not a test between different makes of gaso- 
line. It’s a demonstration of one of the 7 ingredients 
that make Shell the biggest-selling premium gaso- 
line in the whole of Europe. 


which is still travelling. Average difference on two runs: 4.48 kilometres. 








7 ingredients in Super Shell 
give you 7 real benefits! 


1. Good mileage. Super Shell’s mileage ingredient 
acts the moment you start your engine. It’s in every 
litre of Super Shell at your Shell station. 


2. Instant starting. Shell chemists keep a wary eye 
on the weather, and vary the butane content in 
Super Shell to suit the seasons. Butane is one of the 
ingredients that start you quickly from cold. 


3. Quick warm-up, quick acceleration. Super Shell’s 
quality ingredients are carefully blended so that you 
get top performance in every gear—even if your 
engine is only partly warmed-up. 


4. Unrestricted engine performance. High-octane 
fuel gives you good performance. Shell’s octane 
quality is checked three ways and releases any car’s 
potential under any conditions—in whatever 
country or climate you are driving. 


5. Smooth running. Shell add special ICA to Super 
Shell to stop your sparking plugs misfiring and any 
rough running. 


6. Keep new-car performance longer. Shell carefully 
control gum content of Super Shell to help you 
maintain new-car performance. 





7. Help prevent stalling. Super 
Shell’s performance never varies— 
though its blending does! It is 
thermostatically controlled to pre- 
vent stalling in any weather. 








LIFE SELLS GO-GETTERS 


Proof? Last year 58 travel advertisers around the world invested more than a million dollars ($1,407,612) in LIFE International Editions, up 4% over 
the previous year and an all-time high. Orders on the books so far promise an even bigger year for 1966. The reasons for this success are obvious. 
LIFE’s international readers have an inborn curiosity about the world beyond their national frontiers—an interest constantly stirred by the vitality and 
color with which each issue of LIFE tells of this world. With this exciting background, and with the best reproduction available, travel advertisements in 
LIFE International and LIFE en Espafiol are in natural habitats, steering a travel-seasoned, affluent, educated audience to the services they offer. 





Travel Advertisers / LIFE International Editions / 1965 Aeronaves de Mexico SA « Air Canada « Air France « Alitalia Airlines « American Airlines de Mexico SA e Avianca « Baden-Baden » Bahamas 
Ministry of Tourism ¢ Braniff_International Airways British European Airways e British Overseas Airways Corporation ¢ British Travel Association « Canadian Pacific Airlines * Cunard Steam-Ship 
Co Ltd * Eastern Air Lines ¢ El Al Israel Airlines e Empresarios de Restaurantes « Hotel Everglades » Fontainbleau Hotel e French Line e Greek National Tourist Organization « Hilton Hotels Corp « 
Hilton Hotels International « !beria Airlines of Spain ¢ Icelandic Airlines * Government of India Tourist Office « Intercontinental Hotels Corp * Italian Line * Japan Air Lines e KLMCia Real Holandesa 
de Aviacion * KLM Royal Dutch Airlines * Hotel Las Brisas, Acapulco ¢ Deutsche Lufthansa AG « Office National Morocain de Tourisme « Hotel Okura ¢ Olympic Airways « P & O.Orient Lines « Panama 
Government Tourist Bureau » Pan American World Airways * Qantas Empire Airways Ltd « Rumania Tourist Office » Sabena Belgian World Airways * Scandinavian Airlines System ¢ Sheraton Cor- 

oration of America « Societe de Bains de Mer Monte Carlo « South African Tourist Corporation * Spanish National Tourist Department © Swissair * Taft Hotel e Trans World Airlines * United Air 
ines ¢ United States Travel Service * UTA French Airlines * VIASA » Wells Fargo & Co Express SA « Western Airlines * Source: The Rome Report, 1965 
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The 
Presidency by HUGH SIDEY 


Lady Bird, says L.B.J., ‘will 
beautify us out of existence’ 


There is a little confusion about who climbed on whose train. 
Lady Bird Johnson says that the natural beauty movement 
in this country had steam up and was rolling when she got 
aboard. The gardeners, ornithologists and picnickers say 
that she laid out the track, stepped up to the throttle and 
made it all go. Everybody, just about, agrees that it is a high- 
balling train this summer. It may be, in fact, that the natural 
beauty program is the single most successful Great Society 
venture so far. And it is quite plain that Mrs. Johnson in 
the years ahead will be identified with natural beauty in the 
way Jackie Kennedy is remembered for the restoration of 
the White House. 

The response to Lady Bird’s first plea to preserve and nur- 
ture the land was instantaneous and is continuing. At least 
200 letters a week come to Lady Bird asking her to settle 
highway location problems, thanking her because a neigh- 
bor was inspired to share her rose bush, and, once, enclosing 
a batch of delphinium seeds which poured out over the desks 
of the startled secretaries. The mail is called “quality mail” 
by the White House, which means it comes on nice paper 
and is often typed. Some of it is “dollar mail,”’ the true meas- 
ure of a successful campaign. These are letters like the one 
from G.E. offering advice about burying transmission lines 
to give neighborhoods a neat look. 

The phones ring too. One Washingtonian figured that 
Lady Bird could handle any problem, and when he saw a 
plant wilting in one of the parks he called and urged some 
sprinkling. Such confidence is not misplaced. When one Ohio- 
an wrote complaining of some unsightly airplane hulks at 
Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, Mrs. Johnson brought 
the letter to the Secretary of Defense, who was dining at the 
White House that evening. In 24 hours the planes had been 
ordered behind a grove of trees. 

The movement has been notably free of partisan politics. 
Republican Senator Everett Dirksen of Illinois was one of 
the first in line to ask Lady Bird to give a beauty speech 
in his home state. Laurance Rockefeller heads a Johnson ad- 
visory committee on natural beauty and has been a guest 
of Mrs. Johnson at the LBJ ranch when the spring flowers 
were in bloom there. Robert Gray, who used to be the sec- 
retary of President Eisenhower’s Cabinet, rose at a dinner 
and toasted the program which, he said, makes “every good 
Republican feel guilty when he plants a geranium.” 

There have been surprisingly few mishaps in the program, 
although there was one scare from Peoria. The cherry tree 
that Lady Bird planted last year beside the courthouse in 
the new downtown plaza turned sickly, and dispatches to the 
White House despaired of its living. But this spring the April 
rains brought forth new leaves and wide rejoicing. Builders 
in the Washington area suddenly discovered this spring that 
they could not get a decent-sized azalea bush within 70 miles 
of the capital: the beautification program had cleaned out 
the markets. Some statistical-minded naturalists insist that 
the landscape flower and shrub population has reached an 
alltime national high, just like the human population. 

Lady Bird has long been known for her shrewd financial 
instincts. And she hasn’t forgotten them in her pursuit of 
beauty. She is quick to remind people what Shell Oil dis- 
covered—that attractively landscaped filling stations in many 
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WELCOMING HOMES 


Welcomes are warm and frequent where LIFE International readers 
live. 87°/o of LIFE’s 420,000 families entertain friends and business 
associates in their homes. With fine foods, fine beverages and stim- 
ulating conversation they host an average of five people each week. 
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Presidency 


instances outsold those decorated with balloons and pennants. 
Ladies apparently determine a large number of the motor 
stops and figure that stations with shade trees probably have 
more appealing rest rooms too. Factory owners have reported 
that landscaping has helped cut down on personnel turnover. 
Not long ago Lady Bird stood in front of the Walker-Jones 
public school in a tough Washington neighborhood and count- 
ed 28 broken windows. Since then school and grounds have 
been beautified with the full involvement of the students, 
parents and faculty. There has not been a broken window 
and a few weeks ago Mrs. Johnson, in the Jacqueline Kennedy 
Garden at the White House, called up 9-year-old David Evans, 
who started the whole project with a plaintive letter asking 
for a bush, and gave him a special award for his school. 

Beauty across this land is such a diffuse project that Lady 
Bird has had to become more of a symbol than an on-the- 
spot beauty aid. But she does bring considerable personal ex- 
perience to her role. She recalls one of the gratifying things 
in her past life was ending the day hot and tired from work 
in her garden. She jokes that a fitting epitaph for her would 
be, “She planted three trees,” referring to three trees she 
lovingly planted and cared for in her Washington backyard 
in the days her husband was still a Texas senator. 

All 5 feet 3 inches of Lady Bird are in this fight. She selects 
her wardrobe with an eye to her beautification tasks. She 
needs dresses with the A-line design so that she can get her 
foot up on a shovel. The others are too tight for these earthy 
tasks, so she always chooses a few she calls her “‘tree-planting 
dresses.”” Because planting season seems to come with rain, 
the Lady Bird entourage goes forth on its beauty trips each 
year equipped with umbrellas and slickers. Local residents 
can generally distinguish a beauty safari when it sets out 
from the White House because the end of the line is often 
brought up by a well-muscled Secret Service man carrying a 
potted White House seedling to be planted somewhere. 

Lady Bird has one nagging worry. She wants words that 
better express the movement, which she thinks has touched 
a deep sense of duty to this country. Natural beauty, beau- 
tification, conservation—those terms are part of it but not 
all of what the movement is after. New York’s Mary Lasker 
got close when, commenting on Mrs. Johnson’s campaign, she 
said, ““She’s lifted the spirits of everyone.” And the President 
himself had a good thought one day as he surveyed the acres 
of wildflowers his wife had sown all over his ranch and re- 
marked with gruff delight, “She’s going to beautify us right 
out of existence.” What a way to go. 


Wearing one of her tree-planting 
dresses, Mrs. Johnson helps put in 
a Japanese cherry tree at Peoria. 
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The view is global. The trademark Is famous. The name is Sinclair. 


Asmall company in 1916, today a world supplier of crude oils, fuels, lubricants, waxes, highly valued by us. For information, write to 
supplier—the Sinclair organization is petrochemicals and other petroleum products. Director of Marketing, Sinclair International 
now directing its growth pattern with special If you are a petroleum marketer interested Oil Company, 600 Fifth 

emphasis toward international customers. in new opportunities for profit, a Sinclair Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Sinclair is recognized as a dependable franchise would be highly valuable to you, and 10020 U.S.A. 


Sinclair International Oil Company 
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Is this the Greatest Name in Bourbon ? 


Is Old Crow the American whiskey that more people buy than 
any other Bourbon in the world? And that was the favorite of 
such illustrious Americans as... Mark Twain, Jack London and 
O. Henry? And that is mellow & tasty & very, very smooth? 
And that “those in the know” call for? 
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OLD CROW BOURBON 


The famous American whiskey 





MICHAEL JOSEPH 


It costs very little 


to fly to 


another world. 


In fact, if yow re on your way 


to the U.S. you can do it for free. 


RELAND is Europe's last unspoiled country. The roads are 
open. The people are charming. And the countryside is un- 
believably beautiful. There’s fishing, hunting and golfing, the 
likes of which you can find nowhere else in the world. 

And this other world is much closer than you think. For 
wherever in Europe you may be, Aer Lingus puts this lovely, lively 
land right on your doorstep... just a couple of flying hours away 
on Ireland’s own airline. 

Socomeand spend your holidays in Ireland. You'll find good 
company. Good food. Good hotels. And fair prices. Or stop off and 
refresh yourself on your way to the States. Or on your way back. 
It won’t add a penny to the cost of your ticket. Stay in Ireland for 
a day. Or a week. Or as long as you like. The same air ticket will 


take you on to Boston, or New York, or Chicago, or Montreal. By 
Boeing Shamrock jet—the finest service and the best menu flying. 


Your travel agent has all the details. Or call your local Aer 
Lingus office. 


You can fly to Ireland from: Amsterdam. Barcelona. 
Birmingham. Blackpool. Bradford. Bristol. Brussels. Cardiff. 
Cherbourg. Copenhagen. Dusseldorf. Edinburgh. Frankfurt. 
Glasgow. Isle of Man. Jersey. Leeds. Liverpool. London. Lourdes. 
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How to Take the Boredom 
Out of Cricket 


England’s cricket fortunes ebbed 
low this August when she lost three 
out of the first four tests to the 
West Indians, and prospects for the 
final test, begun Aug. 18, seemed 
no better. Geoffrey Bocca here takes 
a hard look at cricket’s problems, 
arguing that the venerable sport has 
something of interest to learn from 
the American pastime of baseball. 


by GEOFFREY 
BOCCA 


i dreadful days in the spring 
of 1939, in Durban, South Africa, 
corresponded remarkably in sport- 
ing history with seven hours and 
23 minutes in New York a quarter 
of a century later, almost to the 
day. Those 10 days saw the longest 
cricket match ever played, the 
celebrated ‘“Timeless Test’ be- 
tween South Africa and England. 
On May 31, 1964, the San Fran- 
cisco Giants played the New York 
Mets at Shea Stadium in what was 
the longest major-league baseball 
game in history, a game which 
went to 23 innings. 

There the similarity ceases. For 
the seven-hour, 23-minute base- 
ball game in New York reached a 
score of 8-6 (in favor of the Gi- 
ants), and came to an end, while 


the 10-day cricket match reached 
a score of 1,981, and did not come 
to an end at all. 

Baseball is a descendant of crick- 
et by way of stoolball, so it is not 
surprising that there are many 
similarities. Both have runs and 
innings, an infield and an outfield. 
In both games the man at bat can 
be eliminated by missing (‘‘struck 
out’’—“‘‘clean bowled’’), by inad- 
vertently hitting the ball into the 
air (‘‘fly”—“‘‘caught’’), by failing 
to reach his objective before the 
ball gets there (‘thrown out”— 
‘run out’’), by the ball grazing 
the bat on the way to the glove of 
the man behind him (“‘foul tip’ — 
“‘caught at the wicket’’). There is 
also the similarity of play leading 
to a player getting ‘‘tagged out” or 
““stumped.”’ 

Both games are old-fashioned. 
Baseball players play in heavy 
buckled belts and absurd flannel 
rompers, cricketers in flapping 
flannel trousers and long-sleeved 
shirts, when tennis strip would 
be eminently more suitable for 
both sports. 

Despite the similarities, and to 
a great extent because of the dif- 
ference cited above, cricket is fast 
losing its popularity while base- 
ball continues to thrive, at least in 
the less sophisticated areas of the 


U.S. So manifestly discontented 
is the cricketing public that it 
threatens sometimes to cease to be 
a cricketing public at all; some 
first-class cricketing counties at- 
tract scarcely more spectators in a 
season than the New York Mets 
will pull in to one big game. 

Most cricket, in short, is a bore 
—a beautiful, graceful bore, but a 
bore. The West Indians and the 
South Africans can lift it to the 
heights of splendor, but they only 
make the other journeyman stuff 
more boring still. Indeed, England 
had to drop its most prolific bats- 
man, Ken Barrington, because he 
was simply too boring to endure. 
(I have heard it said that the Eng- 
lish cricket correspondents, Ian 
Wooldridge of the Daily Mail, 
Brian Chapman of the Mirror and 
the rest, deserve a collective deco- 
ration from the Queen, like that of 
the Beatles, because they give us 
the pleasure of reading descrip- 
tions of the game while sparing us 
the ordeal of having to watch the 
damned thing.) 

The Marylebone Cricket Club, 
better known as the M.C.C., gov- 
erning body of world cricket, has 
done everything it can think of to 
remedy the situation—except, that 
is, to do something very simple: 
take a look at baseball. The funda- 


mental difference between the two 
games is that baseball has found a 
natural balance between bat and 
ball, which cricket has been wholly 
unable to do. Nearly all baseball 
games can be settled, win or lose, 
in about two and a half hours, 
while 50% or more of all first- 
class cricket matches end in stale- 
mate because neither team can 
wrap up a victory in the time that 
the rule book requires. 

The first lesson can be put to use 
even before the game begins. In 
baseball the two managers take the 
team line-up to the umpires and 
stick with it until the situation re- 
quires a change. The start of crick- 
et is not dissimilar. Before a test 
match—as international matches 
are called—the captain and selec- 
tors usually announce 12 players 
for the 11 positions and eliminate 
one before the game. The two op- 
posing captains then toss a coin to 
see who bats first. 

But why eliminate the odd man 
before the toss of the coin? Why 
toss at all? If the captain could se- 
lect his team after knowing wheth- 
er he is going to bat first or second, 
he would probably choose his 
team differently and more scien- 
tifically. It would be inconceiva- 
ble for a baseball manager to com- 
mit himself to a rigid line-up that 
could not be changed. The toss is 
a whimsy to which baseball would 
never enslave itself. In cricket, un- 
like baseball, the choice of bat- 
ting or fielding first is of grave im- 
portance. Yet a captain who hap- 
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CRICKET continueD 


pens to give a series of lucky calls 
enjoys an advantage time after 
time. It is not unusual in a vitally 
important test match series of five 
for a captain to be lucky enough 
to call correctly five times. 

This does not happen in base- 
ball. The team playing in its home 
park automatically bats second. 
If the toss were eliminated from 
cricket, if captains took it in turns 
to decide, the selectors could pick 
the best team for each occasion, 
as in baseball, instead of having to 
figure the odds on imponderables. 

The ‘‘bouncer”’ is a phenomenon 
which baseball has solved and 
cricket has not. In cricket the 
bouncer is a ball pitched short on 
the turf so that it kicks up into the 
batsman’s body or face. When 
used by a great fast bowler, like 
Freddie Trueman of Yorkshire, it 
is devastating, and dangerous. 
A few years ago, in a test match 
in Bombay, Charlie Griffith almost 
killed the Indian captain, Nari 
Contractor, with a ball that all 
but smashed in his skull. Contrac- 
tor happily recovered and returned, 
albeit somewhat gingerly, to finish 
playing the game. 

Cricket players don’t like to pro- 
test against bouncers for many rea- 
sons. One is that they may want 
to use bouncers themselves. An- 
other involves the psychological 
question of manhood. Three years 
ago, Brian Close of Yorkshire, 
playing for England, took such 
a pounding from the West Indian 
fast bowlers that the bruises on his 


ribs actually showed the stitching 
on the seam of the ball. 

Probably nothing contributes 
more to the bad feeling of cricket 
than the ball bowled persistently as 
a form of intimidation. The no- 
torious ‘“‘body-line tour’ of 1932 
still is a vivid recollection to older 
generations of cricket fans: the 
English fast bowler, Harold Lar- 
wood, whipped the Australians to 
such rage they almost opted out 
of the Commonwealth. 

Baseball has no such problem be- 
cause the rule book forbids it. The 
“‘beanball”’ is banned. It is thrown 
from time to time, sometimes ac- 
cidentally, sometimes on purpose; 
and, as in cricket, the man at bat 
ducks it. But it can result in a warn- 
ing by the umpire, and a repetition 
is followed by expulsion from the 
field and a fine. Furthermore— 
and here is a difference in rules 
which cricket could study—if the 
man at bat is hit on any part of 
the body by the pitcher, he auto- 
matically advances to first base. 


I is generally agreed that the 
quality of fielding and throwing 
is superior in baseball. This is part- 
ly because in baseball, the fielder, 
thanks to his mitt, has less anxiety 
about dropping the ball on his 
catch, and can concentrate on his 
throw. But there is a certain mo- 
ment in the two games which al- 
most summarizes the difference of 
attitude of the respective players, 
and never fails to astonish a cricket 
fan watching his first major-league 
baseball game. This is the interval 
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which takes place between the re- 
tirement of one man at bat and the 
arrival of the next. 

In cricket there is the leisurely 
pause. The new batsman need not 
appear until two minutes after the 
earlier batsman has disappeared 
into the gloom of the pavilion, al- 
though he is already padded up and 
ready, and could be at the wicket 
almost as quickly as a baseball 
player at the plate. In the mean- 
time the fielders chat, or take a 
rest on their backs, looking up at 
the sky. The great Dennis Compton 
of Middlesex was known to accept 
a beer from the spectators while 
fielding in the outfield in Sydney. 

See the difference in baseball! 
The act of striking out a batter is 
the signal for a whirlwind of field- 
ing practice. The ball flies from 
fielder to fielder in geometric pat- 
terns like a darting bee until the 
game is ready to resume. 

Bad fielding played a large part 
in England’s defeats by the West 
Indies this summer in the first and 
third test matches, and in the fourth 
England compounded the crime by 
perpetrating bad batting as well. 
To improve cricket fielding, one 
might well contemplate the base- 
ball condition known as the Error. 
Any error is judged not by the 
umpire but by the scorekeeper, 
and it could be adopted in cricket 
—not formally, of course, but as 
aconstructive newspaper gimmick. 
One could not ask a cricket scorer 
to judge an error, because he is part 
of a team’s equipage, often a re- 
tired player. But in baseball the 
scorekeeper is a member of the 
press, drafted for the day. If anews- 
paper asked its correspondents to 
adjudge an error, however infor- 
mally, the results would be startling. 
If a fielder drops an easy catch 
when the man at bat has scored, 
say, 10, and he goes on to make 





150, that fielder has committed an 
error costing 140 runs. This is not 
a list a cricketer would want to 
find himself on, and he might well 
take greater pains at fielding prac- 
tice. 

There is, however, an aspect in 
which cricket need not emulate 
baseball. Cricket is, in many ways, 
the more manly game. Cricketers 
taketheirlumpswithoutcomplaint. 
They don’t go whining to umpires 
to protest decisions, behaving like 
spoiled brats. They don’t hit each 
other with their bats as American 
players have been known to do. A 
batsman accepts the umpire’s de- 
cision without an argument, even 
though the consequences of a bad 
decision to a professional cricketer 
can be much more serious than to 
a baseball player: while both have 
to relate their livelihood largely to 
their averages, the cricketer goes 
to bat only twice, often only once, 
while a baseball player has four, 
five or six times to redeem himself. 
Daring cricketers take up fielding 
positions of suicidal proximity to 
the bat, and the batsman seeks to 
discourage them by belting the ball 
at them with a maximum of power. 
This occasionally results ina fielder 
leaving the arena groaning and 
holding his midriff. If the umpire 
decides to ‘‘call” a cricketer for 
chucking, it could mean the instant 
end to his career. 

Cricket, in fact, breeds the great 
all-rounder. Rarely ifever has base- 
ball produced a pitcher-hitter of 
the caliber of Garfield Sobers or 
of that almost legendary Austra- 
lian, Keith Miller. America’s most 
celebrated baseball player, Babe 
Ruth, began his career as a pitcher 
but, because of baseball’s special 
nature, had to quit pitching when 
his batting potential was realized. 
What baseballcan learn fromcrick- 
et, however, is another story. 
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Despite everything, cricket still has its devotees 


Ore man who does not find cricket in Leeds, England. The small figure and a large W. G. Grace handker- who both played between 1899 and 
boring is Ronald Yeomans, shown in center of picture is a model of an chief. In foreground is a pair of plates 1930. Yeomans, a former player, is 
displaying some 200 articles of his early Staffordshire cricketer. To the commemorating Yorkshire players holding a Doulton cricket mug of 
“‘cricketana”’ collection at his house left of figure are a W. G. Grace plate Wilfred Rhodes and George Hirst, 1860, which he calls a ‘‘unique piece.” 
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U.S.A. business trip? 
Or U.S.A. holiday? 


Both. 


You don’t fly to the U.S.A. on business every day. So why 
not see some of the U.S.A. next time you go? 

And take your wife along. Why be lonely? Think: your 
fare’s already paid for, so you'll only be paying her fare. 
And our 14-21 day Jet Economy Excursion fares* have 
never been lower. 

In the U.S.A., business affairs will take a lot of your 
time, of course. But not all of it. Nighttime and weekend 
leisure hours in the U.S.A. can add up to the most exciting 
holiday of your life. 

And we can make the whole trip more of a holiday. Be- 





United Nations Plaza, New York City. 





cause we can arrange for hotel reservations, special Pan 
Am Holiday Tours, interpreters, sightseeing, rental cars, 
theater tickets—even tips on the best restaurants. 

So stop in to see a Pan Am Travel Agent. Or call us. 
You'll come home from your U.S.A. business trip fresh and 
invigorated for a change. (No need to tell you how happy 
your wife will be.) 

And you'll know you're flying with the very best there is. 
*Good Mondays through Thursdays. 


World’s most experienced airline 


First on the Atlantic First onthe Pacific First in Latin America First’Round the World 
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The 
Top 100 


Firms 


American industry enjoyed anoth- 
er record year in 1965. Sales, prof- 
its and assets of the 500 largest 
American industrial corporations 
reached new peaks, as disclosed in 
the 12th annual business directory 
printed in FORTUNE, TIME Inc.’s 
Magazine of Business. The top 100 
are listed on this page. 

Combined sales of the 500 rose 
to $298 thousand million, an in- 
crease of 11.8%. General Motors 
was again first (for the 32nd con- 
secutive year), with sales of $20.7 
thousand million. Sixty companies 
had sales exceeding $1 thousand 
million. Total profits of the group 
climbed to $20 thousand million 
(a 16.1% rise), and combined as- 
sets reached $251.7 thousand mil- 
lion (a 12% rise). 

ForTUNE’s directory also gives 
figures for the 200 largest foreign 


industrial corporations (the top — 


100 are listed on the opposite page). 
Although this separate listing of 
foreign companies is necessary be- 
cause American firms utilize dif- 
ferent criteria in determining sales, 
profits, etc., FORTUNE’s directo- 
ry has attempted to make these 
two lists as comparable as possible. 


RANK 


65 ’64 
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COMPANY 


General Motors 
Ford Motor 
Standard Oil (NJ.) 
General Electric 


Chrysler 

Socony Mobil Oil 

U.S. Steel 

Texaco 

International Business Machines 
Gulf Oil 

Western Electric 

et (E.1.) de Nemours 


Wi 
Bethlehem Steel 

Shell Oil 

Standard Oil (Ind.) 

Standard Oil of California 
Westinghouse Electric 
International Harvester 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber 

Union Carbide 

Armour 

Procter & Gamble 

Radio Corp. of America 

General Telephone & Electronics 


Boeing 

National Dairy Products 
North American Aviation 
Lockheed Aircraft 
International Tel. & Tel. 
Firestone Tire & Rubber 
General Foods 

General Dynamics 
Monsanto 

Eastman Kodak 

Phillips Petroleum 
Continental Oil 

United Aircraft 
Caterpillar Tractor 
Borden 

Republic Steel 
Burlington Industries 
International Paper 
Sinclair Oil 

American Can 

Sperry Rand 

Union Oil of California 
Continental Can 

U. S. Rubber 

Cities Service 

Armco Steel 

Dow Chemical 
Aluminum Co. of America 
Allied Chemical 
National Steel 
Tennessee Gas Transmission 
McDonnell Aircraft 
Reynolds (R.J.) Tobacco 
Grace (W.R.) 
Minnesota Mining & Mfg. 
Anaconda 

Jones & Laughlin Steel 
American Motors 
Goodrich (B. F.) 

Singer 

Corn Products 

Inland Steel 

Ralston Purina 

General Tire & Rubber 
FMC 

Sun Oil 

Litton Industries 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Deere 

Olin Mathieson Chemical 
Coca-Cola 

American Cyanamid 
Celanese 
Colgate-Palmolive 
Grumman Aircraft Engineering 
Textron 

Owens-Illinois 

Wilson 

Borg-Warner 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Douglas Aircraft 
Stevens (J.P.) 

National Lead 

Bendix 

American Home Products 
Reynolds Metals 
National Cash Register 
Weyerhaeuser 
Allis-Chalmers 
Campbell Soup 

Crown Zellerbach 
American Tobacco 
Tidewater Oil 

Genesco 

Eaton Yale & Towne 


*Not in last year’s list. 


HEADQUARTERS 


Detroit 
Dearborn, Mich. 
New York 

New York 
Detroit 

New York 

New York 

New York 
Armonk, N.Y. 
Pittsburgh 

New York 
Wilmington, Del. 
Chicago 
Bethlehem, Pa. 
New York 
Chicago 

San Francisco 
Pittsburgh 
Chicago 

Akron, Ohio 
New York 
Chicago 
Cincinnati 

New York 

New York 
Seattle 

New York 

El Segundo, Calif. 
Burbank, Calif. 
New York 
Akron, Ohio 
White Plains, N.Y. 
New York 

St. Louis 
Rochester, N.Y. 
Bartlesville, Okla. 
New York 

East Hartford, Conn. 
Peoria, Ill. 

New York 
Cleveland 
Greensboro, N.C. 
New York 

New York 

New York 

New York 

Los Angeles 
New York 

New York 

New York 
Middletown, Ohio 
Midland, Mich. 
Pittsburgh 

New York 
Pittsburgh 
Houston 

St. Louis 
Winston-Salem, N.C. 
New York 

St. Paul, Minn. 
New York 
Pittsburgh 
Detroit 

Akron, Ohio 
New York 

New York 
Chicago 

St. Louis 

Akron, Ohio 

San Jose, Calif. 
Philadelphia 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 
Pittsburgh 
Moline, III. 

New York 

New York 
Wayne, N.J. 
New York 

New York 
Bethpage, N.Y. 
Providence 
Toledo, Ohio 
Chicago 

Chicago 
Youngstown, Ohio 
Santa Monica, Calif. 
New York 

New York 
Detroit 

New York 
Richmond, Va. 
Dayton, Ohio 
Tacoma, Wash. 
West Allis, Wis. 
Camden, N.J. 
San Francisco 
New York 

Los Angeles 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Cleveland 


INDUSTRY 


Automobiles 

Automobiles 

Petroleum products 
Electrical appliances 
Automobiles 

Petroleum products 

Steel 

Petroleum products 
Electronic computers 
Petroleum products 
Electrical appliances, services 
Chemicals 

Meat, other foods 

Steel 

Petroleum products 
Petroleum products 
Petroleum products 
Electrical appliances, services 
Farm machinery 

Tires, rubber products 
Chemicals, metals, plastics 
Meat, other foods 

Soap, detergents 

Radios, television 
Communications 

Aircraft, missiles 

Dairy, other food products 
Aircraft, missiles, space vehicles 
Aircraft, missiles, satellites 
Communications 

Tires, rubber products 

Food products 

Aircraft, missiles, electronics 
Chemical products 
Photographic supplies 
Petroleum products 
Petroleum products 

Plane engines, propellers 
Earth-moving equipment 
Dairy products 

Steel 

Textiles 

Paper products 

Petroleum products 
Containers 

Electronic bus. machines 
Petroleum products 
Containers 

Tires, rubber products 
Petroleum products 

Steel 

Chemical products 
Aluminum 

Chemical products 

Steel 

Packaging, utilities 

Aircraft, missiles, electronics 
Cigarettes, tobacco 
Chemicals, transportation 
Tapes, abrasives, chemicals 
Copper, aluminum, brass 
Steel 

Automobiles, appliances 
Tires, rubber products, chemicals 
Sewing machines, appliances 
Corn starch, sugar, oil 

Steel 

Food, animal feeds 

Tires, rubber products 
Machinery, chemicals, defense matériel 
Petroleum products 
Electronics, bus. mach., paper products 
Glass 

Farm, industrial machinery 
Chemicals, drugs, firearms 
Beverages 

Chemical products 

Fibers, plastics, chemicals 
Cleaners, cosmetics 

Aircraft, electronics 
Diversified manufacturing 
Glass 

Sporting goods 

Auto parts, appliances 

Steel 

Aircraft, aerospace 

Textiles 

Lead products 

Appliances, electronics 
Diversified pharmaceuticals 
Aluminum, other metals 
Business machines, computers 
Wood 

Machinery 

Food products 

Wood, paper 

Cigarettes, tobacco 
Petroleum products 

Shoes, clothing 

Auto parts 


SALES NET PROFIT 


($000) ($000) 
20,733,982 2,125,606 
11,536,789 703,049 
11,471,529 1,035,675 

6,213,595 355,122 

5,299,935 233,377 

4,907,504 320,116 
4,399,590 275,476 
3,779,406 636,698 
3,572,825 476,902 
3,384,742 427,233 
3,362,149 168,288 
3,020,758 407,229 
2,750,957 16,351 

2,579,384 150,028 

2,562,209 234,031 

2,471,988 219,272 

2,442,453 391,225 

2,389,909 106,903 
2,336,719 100,574 
2,226,256 109,228 
2,063,901 226,917 
2,061,735 18,228 
2,058,594 133,191 
2,042,001 101,161 

2,035,621 166,750 

2,023,000 78,268 

2,017,280 69,902 

2,010,514 45,811 

1,814,085 53,689 

1,782,939 76,110 

1,609,756 86,667 

1,478,059 86,347 

1,472,785 49,269 

1,468,147 122,967 

1,463,485 247,625 

1,450,702 127,716 

1,449,674 96,151 

1,429,738 48,982 

1,405,300 158,500 

1,385,518 50,912 

1,374,541 77,302 

1,313,277 68,613 

1,303,741 88,545 

1,275,472 76,673 

1,265,062 62,109 

1,247,621 22,017 

1,233,993 119,214 

1,225,574 59,233 

1,225,516 37,224 

1,200,772 104,118 

1,188,545 93,508 

1,176,228 108,130 

1,165,596 75,587 

1,121,289 84,347 

1,107,227 87,497 

1,037,916 95,317 

1,007,829 32,014 

1,004,037 133,357 

1,003,070 45,348 

1,000,261 116,439 

993,855 79,476 
992,731 53,270 
990,619 5,206 
980,122 40,653 
979,757 44,496 
978,539 54,690 
967,562 68,377 
954,771 29,540 
949,714 42,575 
928,973 57,745 
925,243 84,835 
915,574 39,752 
897,461 58,144 
886,620 55,793 
874,244 50,481 
864,041 75,720 
862,965 93,054 
862,290 64,950 
862,130 28,020 
852,033 20,936 
850,957 29,139 
825,755 67,218 
815,236 9,173 
815,059 45,379 
768,935 51,587 
766,791 14,598 
759,950 29,414 
758,322 58,689 
754,373 28,155 
750,985 76,495 
739,796 52,643 
736,849 24,725 
721,398 83,400 
714,409 22,110 
712,785 51,434 
712,654 47,426 
707,167 80,527 
706,296 57,241 
705,210 18,918 
701,707 34,850 


The 
Top 100 
Companies 
Outside 
the U.S. 


For the 200 largest industrial cor- 
porations outside the U.S., 1965 
was not a banner year. Their com- 
bined sales rose only 7.9% (com- 
pared with 11.9% in 1964). Profits 
also lagged; earnings of the 200 
increased 10.2% (1964: 12.1%). 
The slackened growth was par- 
tially caused by economic difficul- 
ties in Britain and Japan, which 
together account for nearly 45% 
of the companies on the list. Brit- 
ain, whose government was apply- 
ing brakes to protect the pound, 
had one of the lowest growth rates 
among the world’s industrialized 
nations. 

Nearly 90% of the companies 
on FoRTUNE’s list are based in 
Europe or Japan. Britain is first 
with 55 companies. Japan has 34; 
West Germany, 30; France, 23; Ita- 
ly and Switzerland, eight each; 
Sweden, seven; The Netherlands, 
four; Belgium, three; Austria, two; 
Luxembourg, one. Canada has 
14 companies. Australia, South 
Africa and Argentina each have 
two; India, Mexico and Brazil 
each have one. Brazil, new this 
year on the list, brings the num- 
ber of nations represented to 18. 


RANK 
"65 64 
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COMPANY 


Royal Dutch/Shell 

Unilever 

National Coal Board 

British Petroleum 
Volkswagenwerk 

IC! (Imperial Chemical Industries) 
Philips’ Gloeilampenfabrieken 
Siemens . 

August Thyssen-Hutte 
Farbenfabriken Bayer 
Nestlé 

Fiat 

British Motor 

Farbwerke Hoechst 
Daimler-Benz 

Fried. Krupp 

Hitachi 

Renault 

Mitsubishi Heavy Industries 
Hawker Siddeley 
Mannesmann 
AEG-Telefunken 
Rheinische Stahlwerke 
Gutehoffnungshiitte 

Rhone- Poulenc 


BASF (Badische Anilin- & Soda-Fabrik) 


British-American Tobacco 
Guest, Keen & Nettlefolds 


HEADQUARTERS 


Netherlands-Britain 
Britain-Netherlands 
Britain 
Britain 
Germany 
Britain 
Netherlands 
Germany 
Germany 
Germany 
Switzerland 
Italy 

Britain 
Germany 
Germany 
Germany 
Japan 
France 
Japan 
Britain 
Germany 
Germany 
Germany 
Germany 
France 
Germany 
Britain 
Britain 


FINSIDER (Societa Finanziaria Siderurgica) Italy 


Courtaulds 

Dunlop Rubber 

Charbonnages de France 

ENI (Ente Nazionale Idrocarburi) 
Yawata Iron & Steel 

Cie Francaise des Petroles 

KF (Swedish Cooperative Union) 
BHP (Broken Hill Proprietary) 
Salzgitter 

Schneider 

Aluminium 

Tokyo Shibaura Electric 

Toyota Motor 

Ranks Hovis McDougall 

Citroen 


ARBED (Aciéries Réunies de Burbach- 


Eich-Dudelange) 

AKU (Algemene Kunstzijde Unie) 
Matsushita Electric Industrial 
Metallgesellschaft 

Fuji Iron & Steel 

Massey-Ferguson 

Robert Bosch 

Pirelli 

Edison Group 

Associated British Foods 
Associated Electrical Industries 
British Insulated Callender’s Cables 


English Electric 
Brown, Boveri 
Distillers 
Gelsenkirchener Bergwerks-AG 
PEMEX (Petréleos Mexicanos) 
Hoesch 
Nippon Kokan 
SKF (Svenska Kullagerfabriken) 
Pechiney 
Canada Packers 
Petrofina 
International Nickel 
Reed Paper Group 
Nissan Motor 
Tube Investments 
Leyland Motor 
Michelin 
Sumitomo Metal Industries 
Kobe Steel 
Vickers 
Hoffmann-La Roche 
Montecatini y 
Cie Générale d’Electricite 
Tate & Lyle 
Bergwerksgesellschaft Hibernia 
Volvo 
Mitsubishi Electric 
Imperial Tobacco 
Petroleo Brasileiro (Petrobras) 
CSR (Colonial Sugar Refining) 
Klockner-Werke 
Peugeot 
Taiyo Fishery 
Joseph Lucas (Industries) 
Steel Co. of Canada 
Stewarts & Lloyds 
General Electric 
Idemitsu Kosan 
Bowater Paper 
Kawasaki Steel 
Toyo Rayon 
*Not in last year’s list. 
**Parentheses indicate loss. 


Britain 
Britain 
France 
Italy 
Japan 
France 
Sweden 
Australia 
Germany 
France 
Canada 
Japan 
Japan 
Britain 
France 
Luxembourg 


Netherlands 
Japan 
Germany 
Japan 
Canada 
Germany 
Italy 
Italy 
Britain 
Britain 
Britain 
France 
Britain 
France 
Britain 
Switzerland 
Britain 
Germany 
Mexico 
Germany 
Japan 
Sweden 
France 
Canada 
Belgium 
Canada 
Britain 
Japan 
Britain 
Britain 
France 
Japan 
Japan 
Britain 
Switzerland 
Italy 
France 
Britain 
Germany 
Sweden 
Japan 
Britain 
Brazil 
Australia 
Germany 
France 
Japan 
Britain 
Canada 
Britain 
Britain 
Japan 
Britain 
Japan 
Japan 


INDUSTRY 


Petroleum prod., natural gas, chem. 
Food, detergents, paper, chem. 
Coal 

Petroleum products 

Automobiles 

Chemicals 

Elec. equip., electronics, chemicals 
Electrical equipment 

Iron & steel 

Chemicals, pharmaceuticals 

Food products 

Autos, tractors, aircraft, engines 
Automobiles 

Chemicals, pharmaceuticals 
Automobiles 

Iron & steel, mach., élec. equip. 
Elec. equip., appliances, machinery 
Automobiles, tractors 

Mach., autos, shipbuilding, aircraft 
Aircraft, missiles, engineering 
Tubes, machinery, iron & steel, coal 
Electrical equipment 

Iron & steel, machinery, eng., coal 
Machinery, eng., metal products 
Textiles, chemicals 

Chemicals 

Tobacco 

lron & steel, engineering 

Iron & steel 

Fibers, textiles, chemicals, packaging 
Rubber products 

Coal, electricity, chemicals 
Petroleum prod., eng., textiles, mach. 
Iron & steel 

Petroleum products 

Food, consumer goods 

Iron & steel 

Iron & steel, machinery, coal 

Iron & steel, mach., elec. equip. 
Aluminum 

Electrical equipment 

Automobiles 

Food products 

Automobiles 

lron & steel 


Textiles, chemicals 

Electrical equipment 

Metals, chemicals 

Iron & steel 

Farm machinery, diesel engines 
Electrical equipment, precision tools 
Rubber products, cables 
Chemicals, synthetic fibers 

Food products 

Electrical equipment 

Cables, electrical equipment 
Glass, chemicals, oil, paper 
Milk products 

Petroleum products 

Electrical equipment 

Machinery, electrical equipment 
Alcoholic beverages, chemicals 
Coal, petroleum 

Petroleum products 

Iron & steel, coal 

Iron & steel, shipbuilding, chemicals 
Bearings, steel, castings 
Aluminum, chemicals 

Food products 

Petroleum products 

Nickel, copper 

Paper prod., paint, bldg. prod. 
Automobiles 

Aluminum, iron & steel, eng. 
Motor vehicles 

Rubber products 

Iron & steel 

Iron & steel, machinery 

Ships, eng., iron & steel 
Pharmaceuticals 

Chemicals, minerals 

Electrical equipment 

Food products 

Coal, chemicals 

Autos, tractors, harvesters, engines 
Electrical equipment 

Tobacco 

Petroleum prod., petrochemicals 
Sugar, bldg. materials, chemicals 
Iron & steel 

Automobiles 

Food products 

Motor-vehicle & aircraft equip. 
Iron & steel 

Iron & steel 
Telecommunications, electronics 
Petroleum products 

Paper products 

Iron & steel 

Synthetic fibers, plastics 


SALES NET PROFIT 


($000) 
7,180,975 
5,100,578 
2,464,675 
2,408,000 
2,316,875 
2,284,520 
2,084,358 
1,794,750 
1,724,651 
1,575,250 
1,563,000 
1,528,486 
1,353,873 
1,309,000 
1,297,750 
1,251,750 
1,149,489 
1,099,845 
1,091,692 
1,067,500 
1,040,000 
1,033,639 
1,025,000 
1,023,500 
1,013,964 
1,012,500 
1,000,000 
989,078 
979,424 
953,436 
952,000 
942,059 
937,760 
926,085 
911,474 
860,974 
856,003 
842,150 
828,631 
823,543 
822,758 
810,269 
798,000 
787,938 
784,000 


773,481 
771.789 
771,000 
766,133 
747,858 
741,250 
739,200 
732,480 
728,008 
712,468 
711,200 
710,403 
705;600 
691,302 
685,549 
684,542 
683,200 
675,500 
674'423 
672,739 
660,250 
653,006 
648,159 
645,854 
639,480 
634/807 
633,119 
629,178 
604,240 
602,000 
597.724 
594.904 
594,542 
591466 
580,837 
580,725 
578,038 
551,090 
550,250 
539,974 
534,793 
532,000 
527.958 
510,000 
502,750 
499,974 
492/614 
489,440 
477,676 
473,603 
472,360 
466,970 
465,413 
463,265 
463,031 


($000) 
628 387 
178,413 

185 
225,680 
93,750 
207,760 
110,241 
45,325 
26,958 
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FASHION i See-through style grows 


The mini-garbed blonde in this shimmering se- 
quence of paste-it-yourself dressmaking is a 
New York model named Lauren Hutton who 
cannot sew and for once in her life can say ... So 
what? Starting with a basic dress in see-through 
plastic shown at lower left, Miss Hutton shows 
how even a girl who is all thumbs can glue to- 
gether the eye-catching number at far right. All 
she need do is apply adhesive-backed foil scal- 
lops to the vinyl] surface in a layer-on-layer fish- 
scale pattern. The cut-outs come in a $5 kit sold 
with the unadorned $15 dress, and include not 
only the economy-size sequins but also, in sep- 
arate kits, the wiggly strips and bright stars on 
the two dresses at top left. Dresses and cut-out 
kits are the whimsy of a 23-year-old designer 
named Betsey Johnson. In a year of work for the 
Paraphernalia Shops, Miss Johnson has made 
ed in the star and strip patches a name for inventive ideas—none more so than 
on the dress at right and in ; G3 ee this one, which permits a girl to clothe her- 
the wavy green patterns above. r self by using the techniques of gift-wrapping. 


Dress for Non-Seamstresses: 





Viviaty achieved by using 
different cut-outs is illustrat- 





Glue-it-yourself 
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scales like a fish 





Cimup of cut-outs (left) 
shows scallops, curvy strips 
—enough in each kit to cov- 
er one dress, plus extra sheet 
of foil for free-form designs. 


Tie emergence of the fish- 
scale dress is shown in four 
stages from lower left. Vinyl 
shoes with clear plastic heels 
are by Herbert Levine ($38). 








GLUE-IT- FOU OEY Dre SS t hat 


Avie easy do-it-yourself 
design is the dress that is lit- 
erally a snap to do. It is made 
of strips of pliable leather 
held together with metal grip- 
per fasteners. Beginning at 
the hemline, a girl can re- 
move a layer to get a mini- 
skirt length (above), take off 
a circle at the waistline to ex- 
pose her midriff (right) and 
end up with a bare-minimal 
two part outfit (below). The 
dress is designed by Em- 
manuelle Khanh of Paris for 
Paraphernalia. It costs $90. 











Sheaffer is Design 


The new Sheaffer 203 ballpoint didn’t just happen. 
It was designed by Sheaffer. For you. Designed slender and 
tapered to please your eye, ‘to fit more comfortably in your 
hand. Designed to give your writing an easy flow, but a firm, 
no-skip line. Designed with the exclusive Safeguard 
clip that does away forever with ink-stained shirts. You can’t 
possibly clip the 203 ballpoint to your pocket with the point 
extended. The Sheaffer 203 ballpoint. Designed with you 
in mind. See it and other Sheaffer models at your pen dealer’s. 


afextron] company 
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disappears 
strip by strip 





Movado Kingmatic Surf Calendar 

automatic, waterproof, dual protection against shocks 
Ref. 9328, 18 K. gold with solid gold bracelet 

Ref. 9318, 18 K. gold, steel or gold plated steel back 
with leather strap 


The new Movado 
Kingmatic Surf Calendar: 
“A Sportsman in Evening Clothes!” 


The most advanced automatic calendar watch in the world: 








 PULLI TURN! 


It is the thinnest automatic watch 


in the world having all these advantages 
and the powerful Movado “Turbowind” 
rotor mechanism, mounted on a miniature 
ball-bearing, which enhances precision. 


As thoroughly in its element as a fish 
in water 


An operation of unusual audacity under- 
taken by Movado alone: a return trip across 
the Atlantic by a Kingmatic waterproof watch 
immersed in sea water. Perfectly intact after 
the voyage! 

Such a victory is a conclusive proof that 
the Movado Sub-Sea system is absolutely 
waterproof. 


a 


Sold and serviced 
all over the world 








@ Date changes instantaneously 
and automatically at midnight 


@ Date can be set quickly and at 
any time by turning the crown 
but without moving the hands 
(patented “Quickset” system) 


Absolute masters in masculine elegance 


The styling of a waterproof watch is con- 
ditioned by strict safety measures. In creat- 
ing the “TV line” of the Surf model, Movado 
designers had an initial advantage, — the 
ideal proportions of the new Kingmatic “S” 
movement. 

Take a look at the new Kingmatic Surf 
Calendar. You are bound to admire the way 
its styling reconciles harmony with vigour. 


At the official 
Swiss Observatory in Neuchatel 


Movado is the only watch, during these last 
ten years, to win three times consecutively 
the individual competition for wrist watches. 


MOVADO 


Movado Factories, 2301 La Chaux-de-Fonds, Switzerland 
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na pleasant Sabbath, their only weekly day off, the 
Kenareks escape from their overcrowded suburb for a 
picnic in Israel’s forested Ramat Gan National Park. 


The Kenareks: 





“This Is 





THE FAMILY: ISRAEL 


Noses and Zipporah Kenarek have shut off 
their past, prudently enjoy present pleasures 
and share pride in the new identity of their an- 
cient land and confidence in the futures of their 
son Arieh (“‘Arik’’), 4, and their daughter Mira 
(‘“Miraleh’’), 9 months. Stories like theirs are 
common in Israel. They were born about 30 
years ago and 90 miles apart in Poland. Zippo- 
rah was 2 and Asher 3 when the Nazis came. 
Zipporah’s family was deported to the U.S.S.R. 
where the parents died. Zipporah and a sister 
were separated from the other three children, 
but her brother Ya‘acov tracked them down 
years later, and all five were eventually reunited. 
A Gentile family sheltered blond, blue-eyed 
Asher, passing him off as one of theirs while 
his parents, prisoners of the Germans, miracu- 
lously survived. In Israel, the Kenareks gath- 
ered weeds to eat and dodged bullets during the 
nation’s birth struggles. At 18 Asher joined the 
army, became a tank corps sergeant (myopia 
ended his dream of being an air force pilot) and 
narrowly missed death in the Sinai campaign. 
His engineering training had won him a postwar 
job in an aircraft factory when he met Zipporah. 
Ten months later they were married and moved 
into the small apartment where they still live in 
the Tel Aviv suburb of Kiryat Shalom (Town 
of Peace). It was Eden then; now it is too 
small, but their delight in living free and togeth- 
er is undiminished. “I hope we live together 
120 years,” says Asher. “No, make it 119 
years. The last year she can have her freedom.” 


Photographed for LIFE International 
by DAVID RUBINGER 


CONTINUED 
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ISRAELI FAMILY continuep 


Z, ipporah nuzzles Arik (above) 
while dressing him for a party. The 
Kenareks lavish affection on their 
children while avoiding favoritism, 
and Arik and his sister (left) adore 
each other. Asher helps discipline 
Arik but laughs off Zipporah’s wor- 
ry that her healthy children aren’t 
eating enough (below). “I want 
nothing more than to see my chil- 
dren grow up healthy and happy,” 
she says. ‘“‘Zipporah just fusses too 
much,” says Asher, lounging con- 
tentedly with his daughter (right). At 
lower right, he assures Zipporah that 
Arik, confined to the house with a 
cold, is well enough to go out. Zip- 
porah has no trouble getting Asher 
to eat; 23 of the 185 pounds on his 
6-foot frame came since marriage. 





Asher and his country 


have grown together 


The Kenareks enjoy each other and their 
hard-won prosperity. ““My aim in life,” says 
Asher, “is to live in comfort.” He and Zip- 
porah took no honeymoon, instead spent all 
they had and more for a little furniture and 
a down payment on their flat. Zipporah, who 
is a nurse, worked nights at a hospital, and 
they met mostly in passing. The mortgage is 
paid off now; there is more furniture and 
Asher has handily converted a porch into a 
bedroom, a hall into a dining nook. His lit- 
tle garden produces fruit and flowers; book- 
shelves he built are loaded with western and 
Hebrew classics. He has a camera, an aquari- 


um (‘‘my TV set’) he made, a radio and a 
player for the records he buys through a 
club. Arik’s toy telephone will be the only 
one in the house for some time: phones cost 
$283 to install. Asher is satisfied with his 
progress and prospects, and Israel’s. “‘I start- 
ed with nothing. So did the state. We have 
grown together.” Someday there will be a 
larger apartment, a television set, a trip 
abroad (anywhere but Germany), a full-time 
maid. Now there are the park, the beach 
and fun with the kids. For Arik, Asher asks 
only ‘that he should play a musical in- 
strument well and be a graduate engineer.” 


CONTINUED 
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ears, bring him 
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hopes hard work and his night studies in 
ineering will, in a few 


eng 





promotion in the plant where (below) he 
inspects jet trainers built for the air force 
and for export. Then he can afford a car, 
a large apartment in a new building like 





those Zipporah sees while she gathers 
diapers from the clothesline on the balco- 
ny (above) ,and more frequent suppers in 
his favorite Yemenite restaurant (right). 





Psychology helps 


to reduce spending 


Asher earns $358 a month but deductions for taxes, insurance, union 
dues, social security and the like reduce his take-home pay to a tightly 
budgeted $246. ‘““We budget for less than we spend,” says Asher. “It 
is psychological, but it restrains us.” Zipporah, who spends six hours 
a day in a tiny kitchen, does most of the housework; Asher helps on 
shopping and dishes, and a girl comes once a week to scrub the tile 
floors with water plus a dash of kerosene in summer to combat bugs. 
They see a movie, an Israeli addiction, weekly; go to a concert (one 
of the few times Asher wears one of his two neckties) annually; occa- 
sionally visit a Yemenite restaurant where dinner for three is $3 and 
the food is so good, says Asher, “‘you lick your fingers like honey.” 
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‘We are soldiers 


on long leave’ 


Family and country are the sinews of life to the Kenareks. The 
need for family, so long their only security, shows in the smile 
her grandchildren bring to the haunted face of Asher’s mother, 
in Zipporah’s lingering glance at her long-lost brother, in Asher’s 
low-voiced talk in Polish with his father over how to help an 
unemployed in-law. The state is a larger family and all unite in 
its defense. Asher is proud of the planes he builds, awed at the 
might of Israel’s weapons and the alertness of her reserves, in 
which he spends several weeks a year in training. ‘‘We will have 
to be as strong as the Arabs as long as there is no peace. There 
should only be peace—Arabs and Israelis would turn the whole 
region into an Eden.” Religion for Asher is chiefly a link with 
his family’s and his people’s past. He keeps many of the ancient 
customs but his chief faith is in his country. “This,”’ he says, 
“for better or for worse, is where we belong. This is our home.” 
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Vie Kenareks and their relatives visit 
each other frequently, enjoy most things 
more when sharing them with family. At 
left, Zipporah and her brother Ya‘acov 
Bauer (holding Mira) spend a summer 
evening, too hot for sleeping, talking on 
the balcony. Zipporah’s greatest regret is 
that one of her two sisters lives far o, 

in Belgium. With his son and his father, 


Yitzhak, Asher (above) watches an over- 
flight of air force helicopters during an 
Israeli Independence Day parade, an im- 
pressive display of combat equipment. 
For the week-long Passover holiday, 
when Jewish families make a special ef- 
fort to be together, the Kenareks moved 
in with Asher’s parents in Jerusalem, 
to Asher “‘the most beautiful city in the 
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world.” Nothing delights the grandpar- 
ents like their grandchildren. Yitzhak 
listens indulgently while Arik (below 
left) addresses him with all the brash 
self-confidence characteristic of the sabra 
or native-born Israeli. Asher’s mother, 
Rachel, holds Mira while her husband 
reaches for Asher’s nephew, Oren (be- 
low center) , son of his younger sister, Lily. 


Zipporah’s faith glows 
like a Sabbath candle 


¢ 


Fail 


M. ake us worthy to rear up children and __ chen is strictly kosher and she keeps the __ salem (right) the Kenareks pass a family 
grandchildren,” prays Zipporah (above) as _ family mindful of its religious duties. On — of _Hassidim, Judaism’s mystics. Beyond 
she lights the Sabbath candles. Her kit- the road to Mt. Zion during a visit to Jeru- _is the heavily guarded Jordan-Israel border. 
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The most fascinating Roman of them all, 
Julius Caesar was.a mysterious, complex 
and contradictory human being who de- 
lighted, terrified and mesmerized his con- 
temporaries. He is best remembered as 
a general, but he was also a bon vivant, 
an adventurer, an orator, a superb writer, 


ALSO: 


LIFE 


INTERNATIONAL 





Rome, Part III 


Julius 
Caesar 


Great lover, 
conspirator 
and soldier 


and a political genius. And to gain power 
he won as many triumphs on the fields of 
love as he did on the fields of battle. In 
the next issue, LIFE International will ex- 
amine this strange man and his works and 
go into the possibility that he deliberately 
refrained from foiling the plot to kill him. 


Franklin D. Roosevelt’s Secret Love 
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Another adventure in one of the 87 lands where Canadian Club is “The Best In The House” 


3. “I started to worry. But luckily my com- 
panion had slipped out of his chute as we hit 
the water. With knife in hand he swam toward 
me and in a few quick strokes had me free of 
the huge shroud. What a relief! 


t. 4 eee £ 
4. “We found some old timbers half-buried in the 
sand. Suddenly I spotted a barnacle-encrusted ob- 
ject. Eagerly we dug to free it. I could make out its 
shape. It was the ship’s anchor. I couldn’t have been 
more excited it if had been made of gold! 


5. “A boat from the beach picked us up later and soon we were at the Grand Bahama Hotel, boasting 
about our find over a friendly drink of Canadian Club.”’ Why this whisky’s universal popularity ? No other 
whisky rewards you with such distinctive flavour—for no other whisky tastes quite like Canadian Club. You 
can stay with it all evening long—in short ones before dinner, or in tall ones after. You owe it to yourself to 
start enjoying Canadian Club—the world’s lightest whisky—this very evenirig. 
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HIRAM WALKER & SONS LTD., WALKERVILLE, CANADA - DISTILLERS OF FINE WHISKIES FOR OVER 100 YEARS 


TO HER MAJESTY QUEEN ELIZABETH II 
SUPPLIERS OF “CANADIAN CLUB” WHISKY 


HIRAM WALKER & SONS LIMITED 
WALKERVILLE, CANADA 


A parachute can 
sink you when 

you scuba-jump 
for sunken treasure 


1. “The best way to spot an underwater wreck is from the 
air,” writes Charlie Smithline, an old friend of Canadian Club, 
“so when we located a shadowy outline in the ocean off the 
Bahamas, we were sure we had pinpointed the sunken Confeder- 
ate blockade-runner we were looking for. There was only one 
way to know. As our plane circled, we adjusted our scuba-diving 
masks, checked our parachutes and jumped! 


2. “With no breeze to hamper us, we dropped almost straight 
down to our target on the bottom. I fumbled with my parachute 
but, before I could get free, its folds entangled me like a huge 
web. The more I struggled the worse the tangle became. 





Satisfying 
agriculture's 
appetite for oil... 


... Caltex serves all consumer needs for petroleum products in more than 70 countries of 
Europe, Asia, Africa, Australia and New Zealand... you’re never far from the Caltex Star. 








CALTEX ON THE JOB: DIRECT FARM DELIVERY NEAR HAMILION, NEW ZEALAND. 


